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But when I came to consider local govern- 
ment, I began to see how it was in essence 
the first-line defence thrown up by the com- 
munity against our common enemies— 
poverty, sickness, ignorance, isolation, men- 
tal derangement and social maladjustment. 
The battle is not faultlessly conducted, nor 
are the motives of those who take part in it 
all righteous or disinterested. But the war 
is, I believe, worth fighting, and this cor- 
porate action is at least based upon recog- 
nition of one fundamental truth about human 
nature—we are not only single individuals, 
each face to face with eternity and our sepa- 
rate spirits; we are members one of another. 
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Some Questions of Family Agency Program in Relation 
‘to Interpretation’ 


Cora Kasius 


LTHOUGH interpretation in social work 
A has developed structurally as a special- 
ized function, it remains primarily a profes- 
sional responsibility dealing with problems 
of content and program. The techniques 
and methods of interpretation, the special- 
ized aspects of the activity are intrinsically 
only devices that may in their application 
be turned to dangerous as well as useful 
ends. The ultimate test of interpretation 
rests not on the effectiveness of its form but 
on the quality, soundness, and validity of its 
representations. 

In this period of reorganization of social 
work programs, of revisions and modifica- 
tions of private agency functions, the prob- 
lem of interpretation becomes increasingly 
complicated and open to new risks. The 
private family agency, in its new situation 
of attempting to define a differentiated serv- 
ice, may stumble into one of a number of 
pitfalls as a result of hasty formulations or 
of premature public statements. Oppor- 
tunistic appeals and statements designed to 
serve immediate purposes may actually 
jeopardize the continued existence of the 
private agency as well as endanger the 
sound development of public relief programs. 


Past Responsibility for Interpretation 


Family case work, since its beginning, has 
been in the uncomfortable position of having 
to justify its existence, of having to win in- 
terest and financial support. In the uneasy 
position of trying to win approval, it has 


*This paper was prepared by Miss Kasius for 
the F.W.A.A. Committee on Family Social Work 
Interpretation, of which she is a member. It is 
the first in a series from the Committee which will 
be — available to Association members. See 
page 94, 


undoubtedly been driven to troubled, anx- 
ious, and uneven responses. It has perhaps 
been impelled to put its best foot forward. 
It may, at times, have taken refuge in 
silence. It has undoubtedly relied too com- 
pletely on its chief appeal—that of relieving 
financial distress. 

During the last decade the problem of in- 
terpretation has suffered from both emphasis 
and neglect. As a specialty in social work, 
it developed an effectiveness in techniques 
and procedures which at the same time re- 
lieved professional social work of the re- 
sponsibility for self-explanation and ade- 
quate description. In this same period case 
work was absorbed and left undisturbed in 
the pursuit of its own preoccupations. Its 
explorations, which were largely in the 
realm of behavior and its motivation, pre- 
sented new difficulties in interpretation. The 
concepts became more technical and there- 
fore less familiar, and the new content often 
opposed time-honored notions of the basis 
of personal difficulties and of traditional 
ways of dealing with them. Case work, 
aware of its precarious position, instinctively 
withdrew from open discussions of its 
changing concepts and said little about its 
technical interests. The breach between 
interpretation and the agency program 
seemed to widen as the functions of case 
work became more specialized and profes- 
sional in their content. 

The recent shift to the public field of the 
maintenance relief function, on which pri- 
vate agency support had been solicited in the 
past, placed family agencies more directly in 
the position of defining their specialized 
service and defending its importance. Most 
agencies have made some statement, in an- 
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nual reports or other agency publications, of 
their change in programs and _ activities. 
These formulations give rise to certain ques- 
tions both of agency function and of profes- 
sional responsibility for the interpretation of 
the agency’s program. 


New Statements of Function 


In some of the first attempts at definition, 
the family agency utilized its immediate 
strengths—smaller case loads, more time, 
kindliness, understanding, privacy, trained 
staff, flexible relief policies, and so on—to 
establish its difference and importance. The 
definition of a special function, based on 
superiority of equipment, was in effect only 
an invidious comparison, implicitly dis- 
crediting the work of the public agencies, 
and an actual interference in the introduc- 
tion and development of adequate standards 
in public agencies. It became apparent that 
the differences of technical skill and train- 
ing, of adequacy of relief, and of flexibility 
of practice, were temporary rather than 
fundamental, and were important to good 
practice in both the public and private field. 

With quality of service removed as the 
differential, the new formulations of func- 
tion became more general and less specific. 
It became clear, technically, that public and 
private agencies were operating within the 
same general framework, and that the dif- 
ferences lay in focus and emphasis, rather 
than in quality or essential character. 

In the statements of new programs, the 
emphasis on government responsibility for 
relief and the inclusiveness of the special in- 
terests of the private family agency suggests 
an uneasy state of mind. In surrendering 
the major relief function, the private agency 
appears to have been left on the defensive. 
Its hasty attempts to show its additional 
strengths, to move to other fortresses, seem 
to reveal its doubts of its own position and 
its fear of being completely routed. The 
uneasiness is apparent in the adoption of a 
score of new activities, such as discussion 
groups, nursery classes, sewing centers, and 
so on, which, while perhaps worth while in 
themselves, have little relation to basic con- 
cepts of family case work, but appear to be 
sudden and perhaps ill-considered attempts 
to retain a place in the community. 

In like manner, an effort to describe a 


function by a special attachment to other 
agencies—courts, public relief agencies, 
churches, and so on—suggests a lack of in- 
dependent usefulness. The listing of these 
“ consulting” services perhaps gives some 
account of the investment of time or of the 
source of referral, but the nature of the serv- 
ice remains vague and the value undemon- 
strated. It is quite likely that the problems 
dealt with are important and that the con- 
sultation succeeds in averting serious family 
catastrophes. The mere reporting, however, 
of the agency’s co-operative activities, with- 
out the substance and significance of the 
content, leaves the enterprise essentially un- 
defined and open to question. 

Attempts to describe the case work proc- 
ess seem even more questionable and unfor- 
tunate. Because case work, in its applica- 
tion, deals with concepts that are technical 
and have no general acceptance, the mere 
statement of process often borders on the 
ludicrous. Such phrases as “deep level 
therapy,” “ intensive case work,” “ reducing 
guilt,’ ‘consultation leading to insight,” 
“clarifying his ideas,” “ interpreting atti- 
tudes,” “an opportunity to explode and 
blow off,” and “ inviting out hostility,” are 
not only devoid of meaning, but seem cold, 
intellectual, and even a little sinister. At 
best, and if understood, they are concepts of 
process useful to the practitioner ; to the lay- 
man they must seem fantastic, weird, and 
absurd. 

A description of process raises the ques- 
tion, beyond the obvious one of the use of 
“jargon,” of the general recognition and 
identification of problems of personal adjust- 
ment by any large group in the community. 
Difficulties of a personal nature are usually 
attributed to environmental causes or to in- 
herent moral or intellectual inferiorities. 
The connections between problems of social 
adjustment and psychological involvements 
are not generally understood and in his own 
experience the average person has had little 
acquaintance with psychological resources. 
As long as the treatment of attitudes re- 
mains an unfamiliar process to the layman, 
appeals for agency support on this basis will 
be viewed with skepticism and distrust, and 
may meet with rejection as an unjustifiable 
community expense. 
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What Is Implied in the Treatment of 
Relationships 


Many of the private family agencies have 
indicated a special interest in the area of 
personality difficulties and problems of 
family relationships. Some such general 
formulation undoubtedly has value, as a first 
attempt to define a specialized service. But, 
like any formulation, it may undergo modi- 
fication and refinement when subjected to 
laboratory observation, when tested in the 
light of day-by-day practice. A first ques- 
tion might pertain to the actual nature of the 
treatment now undertaken by a family 
agency. Are the problems for which it is 
assuming responsibility largely those of re- 
lationship? Are the referrals in the com- 
munity made on this basis? Do the clients 
seek help on the same terms that they might 
of a behavior clinic? Do they seek help 
with their emotional difficulties? Do they 
come seeking “ therapy ”? 

A second question, coming from the prac- 
titioner, regarding the concept of function in 
the area of relationships, might be the funda- 
mental one of abilities and skill. How far is 
case work prepared to undertake the respon- 
sibility for the treatment of attitudes? Is 
its technical equipment adequate to engage 
in psychological therapy ? 

These questions, if answered negatively, 
suggest the practical dangers of “ over-sell- 
ing,” of placing family case work on an in- 
secure foundation. The deeper concern, 
however, is that of professional integrity. 
Is family case work, in the stress of its new 
situation, being crowded into commitments 
that it is only half prepared to meet? Is it 
possible that the need to act, to find a new 
program, has led to over-ambitious under- 
takings? Can it be that a change of name, 
a new letter-head, and a statement of special 
objectives have beguiled the field into ex- 
travagant ideas of its capacities? 

It is true that case work has developed 
some techniques in the treatment of emo- 
tional problems. Its experience, however, 
has been largely with attitudes as they ap- 
peared in relation to other difficulties— 
anxiety about work and re-employment, 
feelings of inadequacy in connection with 
financial dependence, fears in relation to 
health, and so on. Whether case work is 
equipped at this point to operate more di- 
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rectly in the field of personal difficulties, 
divorced from environmental and external 
issues, is subject to question. The transi- 
tion, even if desirable as a function, would 
necessarily be a slow process, dependent 
upon community acceptance of the program, 
a recognition among the clientele of the 
character of the services, and upon the de- 
gree of training and experience of the staff 
in the clinical treatment of behavior. 

Questions relating to the treatment role 
in case work have received some technical 
consideration, but they undoubtedly need 
further study, especially in connection with 
the problems of establishing a sound basis 
for agency development. The trends in 
treatment, in any field, are peculiar to its 
specific function, and have a logical evolu- 
tion. The family field has its traditional 
function, and over the years has added to its 
skill and ability in operating within its de- 
fined field. The problems that have been 
the focus of its study and experimentation 
have remained relatively constant. They 
have dealt with major issues of survival— 
economic, physical, and emotional. In a 
sense, the function is a broader one than 
the special interest in relationships. The 
family field’s particular skill perhaps lies in 
its understanding of the inter-relationship 
of a complex of problems, and in its ability 
to utilize its various resources in their 
treatment. 

It might perhaps be useful in interpreta- 
tion to recognize that the “ psychological ” 
aspects of case work treatment are largely 
internal, technical concerns, dealing pri- 
marily with diagnostic and treatment proc- 
esses. The interviewing, the contact, the 
suggestions, the steering, the giving of re- 
lief, the treatment objectives, have all been 
geared to the subtleties of psychological re- 
actions. But the layman, and even the 
client, might see in the process little of an 
essentially psychological nature. To them 
the problem under consideration is generally 
an environmental one and their measure of 
the case work usefulness is‘the degree of im- 
provement in the external situation. 

To the family case worker, there is no 
essential contradiction in the two concepts 
of the problem. Psychological conflicts lead 
to external difficulties of various sorts. 
While the client may seek help only with his 
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practical problems, the treatment includes a 
consideration of his feelings and attitudes. 
Technically, it is the character of the treat- 
ment, rather than the form of the difficulty, 
that distinguishes “ psychological’ case 
work. 

The woman who is thinking of leaving her 
husband or of boarding her child, places first 
emphasis on her plan, her grievances, her 
desire for action. Any treatment to be 
acceptable to her must take into account the 
issues that are dominant in her mind, and 
the treatment of attitudes might center 
almost entirely around the discussion of the 
plan. The anxious person, one who has 
turned to brooding or one who has de- 
veloped interfering health symptoms, may 
regain a sense of security and overcome his 
disabling fears without ever becoming fully 
aware of the psychological character of the 
treatment. He might believe that his main 
reason for going to the agency was for ad- 
vice or financial assistance. 

Problems of a severe family crisis may 
result in emotional strains which call for the 
special care developed by the family field. 
Here too the psychological treatment is indi- 
rect, while the external and environmental 
issues receive the major emphasis. When 
the problems are more clearly those of dis- 
turbed feelings or emotional conflict, the 
individual often needs to rely for a time on 
the external expression of his difficulty as 
the reason for seeking help, because of a 
natural fear of discussing his personal in- 
volvements. Effectiveness of treatment is 
again dependent on maintaining a balance 
between the psychological and other issues. 

A study of referrals might disclose that 
the problems with which family case work 
deals, the ones with which persons still seek 
help, are not the clear-cut ones of relation- 
ship, but the more involved ones of personal 
and family crises—of external issues threat- 
ening personal and family breakdown, call- 
ing for a combination of skills and services. 

The acceptance of the broader base of 
service might lead to more realistic state- 
ments of agency objectives. A problem in 
“strained family relationships” or of “ per- 
sonal conflict” sounds trivial and unimpor- 
tant in this period of struggle and strain. 
And in the client’s reality, the problem is 
much more inclusive. It embraces the re- 


sults of his conflicts—the danger of losing 
his job, the threat of family separation, the 
fear of permanent dependence, the flight 
into illness, or the symptoms of a mental 
breakdown. 

The problem of describing the function of 
the family field would in reality be simpli- 
fied if it acknowledged its ability to be of use 
in a less restricted area. If relieved of the 
necessity to create a new role, it might 
again speak with knowledge and authority 
on familiar issues. It might, too, present 
the client and his personal struggles, the 
issues with which he is faced, the conse- 
quences of social neglect, in terms that are 
real and professional. It might abandon its 
present tendency to speak of its manipula- 
tions as something divorced from the prob- 
lems of living, and return to its more basic 
concerns about the welfare of people. 


Relief Functions of a Private Agency 


In the new position of defining the spe- 
cialized function of the private agency, there 
is a notable absence of discussion of the 
economic issues present in the families 
under care and of the relief function as- 
sumed by the agency. It is perhaps in- 
evitable in first general formulations to dele- 
gate the relief function to the governmental 
agencies and to assign a service function to 
the family agency. 

But a further analysis, based on practice, 
might reveal that the family agency has a 
relief function that it would not willingly 
abandon. The questions for further ex- 
ploration would center about the relief 
needs of the clients and the part that relief 
plays in the general treatment objectives. 
Are clients, in the main, economically inde- 
pendent, or are they struggling with prob- 
lems related to or aggravated by economic 
distress? Under what financial as well as 
emotional strains are the clients laboring? 
How are the strains related in the client’s 
mind and how intrinsically are they inter- 
woven in treatment? How often would it 
be desirable, in the interest of the treatment 
of the total difficulty, to assume the main- 
tenance function? At what point might the 
relief issues be separated, without disturb- 
ance to treatment? What extra relief, for 
families receiving maintenance from public 
funds, might be indicated in the treatment 
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of special problems? What relief function 
does a family agency assume for persons 
partially or fully employed—the so-called 
“marginal” groups? A critical evaluation 
of an agency’s applications and case load 
might lead to new conclusions about the re- 
lief function of the family agency, and to 
more honest and direct statements of client 
needs and agency responsibility. 
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THE family agency might in the end dis- 
cover that it had not wandered into new and 
unexplored territory, but that it was operat- 
ing safely in its familiar field, adding to its 
knowledge, increasing its skill, revising its 
practices, but continuing its development in 
its own domain. And it might again learn 
to speak with conviction of its belief in its 
essential importance and usefulness. 


An Intake and Service Department’ 
Edith Dershimer 


N recent years private agencies have 

demonstrated the importance of the use 
of the initial contact by a skilled worker to 
determine what the client’s needs are and 
whether the services the agency has to offer 
are suitable to meet these needs; and if the 
client and worker together decide he does 
need and can use the agency’s services, it is 
important in this first contact to establish a 
relationship of mutual understanding, vital 
to the success of their joint undertaking— 
the solution of the client’s problem. It has 
been our aim to adapt these principles to the 
public agency setting and, by the use of the 
skilful intake interview, determine eligibility 
for application. 


Intake Procedure 


Our physical set-up provides ample seat- 
ing space for clients in a light and airy 
waiting-room, as well as booths (for privacy 
in interviewing ) for intake interviewers and 
adequate clerical and telephone service. The 
intake work is done by an application desk 
worker and by intake interviewers ; workers 
with grading of above average performance 
in field work in the ERB were chosen for 
the application desk, and those with train- 
ing and experience in social work were 
selected for intake interviewers. 

Our procedure at present is as follows: 

(1) An appointment system—giving the 
client at the application desk an appointment 
for an intake interview on the following day 
or within two days, thus eliminating a long 


*This report describes the development and 
present practices of the Intake Department of Dis- 
trict Office No. 19, Emergency Relief Bureau, 
New York City. 
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waiting period at the office by the client, re- 
lieving the interviewer from the pressure of 
knowing that clients are waiting to be inter- 
viewed, and assuring each client a full 
hearing. 

The intake procedure can best be de- 
scribed by following the course of a new 
applicant or of a client making reapplication : 

Application Desk: As the client enters 
the office, he is met by the guard at the door. 
The qualities for which the ushers or guards 
are chosen are a kindly manner, an attitude 
of willingness to be of service in directing 
people to the proper source for attention, 
and alertness in performance. 

The client may volunteer the information 
that he wants to apply for relief, or the 
guard may ask him whom he wishes to see. 
He is then directed to the application desk 
worker, where he is seated while giving 
registration information. The application 
desk worker explains that he will make an 
appointment for the applicant to see an inter- 
viewer who will discuss his application with 
him. He offers several available hours 
from the appointment schedule and lets the 
client choose the time most convenient for 
him. He is given an appointment card with 
the name of the interviewer he is to see and 
the date and hour of interview. If the client 
feels his situation is urgent and does not 
want to wait for an appointment, it is 
always possible to arrange for him to see an 
intake interviewer the same day if he is 
willing to wait until an intake interviewer is 
free to see him. 

Then the application desk worker takes 
the applicant’s name, address, and identify- 
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ing data of other members of the family on 
a 5x8 registration card. In obtaining these 
identifying data, previous addresses are 
taken, as a method of determining residence 
in the city. If it is discovered at this point 
that the applicant is not a resident, he is 
referred to the proper agency. But the 
question of eligibility on the basis of need is 
not raised nor is any of the other statistical 
information called for on the registration 
card requested, because any of these points 
may bring out material which should be dis- 
cussed in the intake interview. It is impor- 
tant for the client to know as soon as pos- 
sible in the contact with the application desk 
worker that he is not going to discuss his 
application. Otherwise the client may start 
to tell his story and then learn that it is 
necessary to repeat it to the intake inter- 
viewer. The application desk worker needs 
to be skilful in “transferring ’’ the client 
who is “ set to tell everything ” to the intake 
interviewer, without leaving the client feel- 
ing rebuffed. 

Another type of situation for which the 
application desk worker needs skill in short 
contact interviews is meeting the applicant 
who comes with questions in his mind about 
applying for relief and may only want infor- 
mation or an opportunity to “think out 
loud” about what to do next. It is very 
easy to rush a client into an application for 
relief if, for example, as soon as he says he 
wants to see about getting relief we ask him 
his name, address, and so on, and give him 
an appointment for an intake interview be- 
fore he has had a chance to ask any ques- 
tions. The following is an example of the 
possibility of allowing the applicant to use 
the agency for this kind of service without 
even disclosing his identity : 

A man came to the district office. As he entered 
the reception room he told the usher he wanted to 
find out about making application for relief. He 
was directed to the application desk and as he 
seated himself there he repeated to the worker that 
he wanted to find out about making an application 
for relief. He continued, “I don’t want relief but 
our funds are getting pretty low because I haven’t 
been able to find a job for the last three months. 
This is the first time anything like this has ever 
happened to me. I'd rather work than get relief, 
but if nothing turns up I'll have to have help 
because I can’t let my children go hungry. Is 
there any chance to get a work relief job?” 

It was explained to him that the placements on 


work relief jobs were made from the ERB rolls. 
“Well, that’s out then.” We asked if he had 


registered yet at the New York State Employment 
Office and he said he had not, because there were 
so many people going there he thought it was hope- 
less, but he guessed it would do no harm. He still 
had one last hope. He applied for a job about a 
week ago and the man said he might be able to 
use him later, and asked him to step in again in a 
week or so. If this should turn out to be just 
another fake job he would be up against it, and 
that was the reason he wanted to find out how to 
go about making an application for relief. We 
explained that, should he return to apply for relief, 
he would be given an appointment to see an appli- 
cation worker who would discuss his situation with 
him, and if he seemed to be eligible for relief, 
would give him an application blank to take home 
and fill out. When he returned the application 
blank it would be given to an investigator who 
would call at his home and also visit the references 
he gave in his application blank and, if no other 
resources were available, a home relief allowance 
would be issued. The amount of the allowance 
would depend upon the needs and the size of the 
family, and would be based on the standards of 
the ERB. 

The man listened carefully to the explanation 
and rather solemnly shook his head at the end of 
it. He said he hoped it would never come to that, 
but he felt better to know what he was getting 
into in case it was necessary. He guessed he’d go 
to the New York State Employment Office right 
away. He arose to leave, saying maybe something 
would turn up. We said we hoped so. 


(2) Social service exchange clearance be- 
fore the intake interview: The registration 
cards are sent from the application desk to 
a clerical worker who clears the record with 
the social service exchange and the report is 
returned with the registration card to the ap- 
plication desk before the time of appointment. 

(3) Reading previous records prior to 
reapplication interview: When the appoint- 
ment is for a reapplication interview, the old 
record is obtained from the file room at the 
time of the social service exchange clearing 
and sent to the intake interviewer in advance 
of the appointment, so that she has time to 
read the record before talking with the 
client. 

(4) Full intake interview on the client’s 
first contact with the interviewer: Psycho- 
logically this is the time when the client is 
set to tell his story and ample opportunity 
should be provided for a discussion of the 
client’s needs and the agency’s available 
services; thus determining before issuing 
the application blank whether the client is 
eligible to apply and whether the agency’s 
services can meet his needs. 

When the client returns for his appoint- 
ment, the door guard again directs him to 
the application desk, where the registration 
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card and social service exchange report are 
pulled from file by the application desk 
worker and sent to the intake interviewer by 
the guard, who then directs the client to the 
intake interviewer. 

The course of the intake interview de- 
pends largely upon the client. He may open 
the interview with a summary statement of 
his situation such as, “ Well, it looks like 
the Home Relief will have to pay our rent. 
We're three months behind and although 
we've lived in that house for seven years the 
landlord has given us a dispossess. I’ve 
been looking for a job now for eight months 
and haven’t found anything but a few days 
here and there.” From there he may con- 
tinue about how hard it has been because 
his wife has been sick and her mother who 
had been helping with the children had to go 
to Pennsylvania to help another daughter 
who was going to have a baby. Or the 
client may not be able to tell his story so 
easily and, after announcing that he needs 
help, may stop and wait for the interviewer 
to ask him the necessary questions. 

To the client who talks freely the intake 
interviewer gives the lead. When he seems 
to feel he has presented his situation fully 
he may ask what the agency can do to help 
him, which is the interviewer’s opportunity 
to give some interpretation of the agency to 
him. After this, the interviewer may want 
to take up some of the client’s cues and go 
back to get the details about employment, 
insurance, relatives, or other possible re- 
sources, and discuss how the family have 
been maintaining themselves and what plans 
they have attempted. With the client who 
is reticent or evasive and throws the respon- 
sibility of the interview to the worker, it 
may be necessary to use the questioning 
method to obtain the necessary information, 
or it is sometimes possible to use the me- 
chanical devices of completing the registra- 
tion card or explaining the application blank 
to open up the interview and get the client 
started. Or, rather than using the question- 
ing method, it may he better to take the time 
to work through the client’s attitude which 
is blocking him from giving information. 

The finer skills and techniques in inter- 
viewing are needed when the client presents 
marked attitudes of hostility, anxiety, 
evasiveness, and so on, which block the 
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progress of the interview: for example, the 
client who demands that he be given relief 
immediately because he is a citizen and has 
lived in the city all his life, and thinks the 
Home Relief is run by a lot of “reds” 
because it gives help to all the foreigners, 
but investigates honest people who were 
born and brought up here, with a lot of un- 
necessary questions that are nobody’s busi- 
ness anyway, and so on, and so on. The 
intake interviewer must be able to under- 
stand the meaning of such emotional out- 
bursts and let the client work this out to the 
point where he can let down his defenses 
and feel at ease with the interviewer. 


Obtaining necessary factual information 
which is inextricably woven with attitudes 
and feelings and family relationships, and 
so on, is not as simple and direct a pro- 
cedure as thought by some who cannot 
understand why any intelligent layman can- 
not do such interviewing and “ simply get 
the facts.” For instance, if the interviewer 
has not established rapport with the client 
and inquires whether he has ever had a bank 
account, the reply will probably be “ no,” 
whereas if the client is at ease and feels free 
with the interviewer the reply might be, 
“No, we never had a bank account because 
my husband only earned $15 a week when 
we were first married and then when he got 
more we started to raise a family and you 
can’t save much even on $25 a week with 
three kids.’”” The first reply has no mean- 
ing, whereas the second explains the whole 
situation. 

In other words, the content of the inter- 
view should include a brief description of the 
family unit making application, noting the 
attitude of the applicant during the inter- 
view, the applicant’s statement of reason for 
application, and discussion of the situation 
by applicant and interviewer, covering em- 
ployment, maintenance, resources such as 
insurance, bank account, property, relatives, 
and so on, health or other problems, with 
interpretation of the agency and immediate 
plan pending investigation. The mechanics 
involved in the intake interview are com- 
pleting the information on the registration 
card and issuing an application blank to 
applicants eligible to apply. The interviewer 
goes over the blank with the client and ex- 
plains the items called for. The client is 








asked to bring documentary evidence for 
residence verification with him when he 
returns the blank. The time for the return 
of the blank is left open; that is, he may 
return it any day, but the interviewer tells 
him that she is free only at a certain time 
each day—10:00 to 11:00 or 12:00 to 1:00, 
according to her schedule—to receive re- 
turned blanks. 


The interview is recorded in narrative 
form, with marginal notes, giving a picture 
of what occurred during the interview, how 
information was obtained—whether volun- 
teered by the client or requested by the 
interviewer, and indicating the kind of rela- 
tionship established during the interview 
between client and agency. We have found 
the “ running record” form the most useful 
way to record the intake interview—giving 
a brief statement at the beginning, setting 
the stage, as it were, describing the attitude 
of the applicant and the family unit for 
whom relief is requested. For example, 
“Mrs. B, a widow, applied for relief for 
herself and two children, John 19 and Mary 
17. Her manner was frank and open and 
she talked freely throughout the interview, 
but repeatedly referred to her embarrass- 
ment about having to apply for relief.” 


Following such an introduction would 
come the client’s statement of the situation 
and from there the mutual exchange of 
points brought up for discussion by both 
client and interviewer. We feel that this 
method of recording gives a clearer picture 
of the situation, because of the feeling tone 
included, than a topical outline which tends 
to standardize and de-individualize the con- 
tent of the interview. Marginal headings 
used with the running record point up the 
material and are extremely useful in finding 
particular data in later reference to the 
interview. Emphasis needs to be put on 
economy in recording, but not to the ex- 
clusion of all process which indicates the 
activity in the interview; that is, the inter- 
play between client and interviewer. We do 
not need to include every “ worker asked 

. client replied,” but if the interviewer 
noticed that the client seemed to block or shy 
away from discussion of some particular 
point it is significant to record this for the 
future use of the visitor. 


(5) Return of application blank to the 
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same interviewer, allowing for further dis- 
cussion, if necessary, and listing the material 
presented by the applicant as residence 
verification. 

Usually this is a short interview, if the 
client has no questions and the information 
given on the blank is complete and cor- 
responds with the information given in the 
interview. But if there are discrepancies, 
the interviewer will want to clear them up, 
which may involve a longer interview. Or, 
occasionally, when the client has given false 
information in the interview, he may hesi- 
tate to put these misstatements in writing 
and may return the blank before filling it 
out in order to clarify his position. 

The blank is generally returned within a 
day or two. It is interesting to note the 
time element when the interval is longer, 
because there may be some significance in 
relation to need or other factors. 

(6) Contacts with other agencies who 
have known the applicant, for additional 
information or for referral if the applicant 
is ineligible for home relief but in need of 
other services; telephoning present em- 
ployers of the applicant to verify earnings; 
interviewing other members of his family or 
relatives, when indicated, before accepting 
the application. 

Sometimes, for example, if the husband 
makes the application, the interviewer may 
ask him to have his wife return the blank so 
that the interviewer may discuss the situ- 
ation with her also; or if a relative has been 
supporting the family, it may seem wise to 
talk with this relative about the possibility 
of continuing to contribute according to his 
ability and willingness. It is practical for 
the intake interviewer to make this sort of 
contact with relatives only in instances 
where it is felt that the relative is able and 
willing to support, and hence is a step in 
determining the client’s eligibility to apply 
for relief. Otherwise, contacts with relatives 
are the visitor’s function. 

If the social service exchange report indi- 
cates that the family has been known to 
another agency recently, the intake inter- 
viewer may telephone that agency to find out 
if information they have throws any differ- 
ent light on the situation before accepting 
the application. Sometimes the interviewer 
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applying for supplementary relief, in order 
to verify the amount of income on which to 
calculate eligibility for supplementation. If 
the income covers the ERB budget allow- 
ance, the application for supplementation 
would not be accepted. 

In referring the client to another agency 
the interviewer may make complete arrange- 
ments by telephoning the other agency and 
clearing with it whether it would accept the 
application, and obtaining an appointment 
for the client; or, if-the client is not quite 
ready to be referred but is interested in 
thinking it over, thé name of the agency 
would be given him and the responsibility 
to make application left with him. 

We have worked out this same system in 
receiving referrals from some other agencies, 
namely, that the agency telephones us ex- 
plaining why it is referring the client, or 
sends a written summary of its knowledge 
of the situation, and makes an appointment 
for the client to come to us after we have 
received the summary. 

The following is a sample interview which 
illustrates some of the points of the fore- 
going discussion of content, skill, and 
recording : 


Man in office to make first applica- 
tion for relief and was given appoint- 
ment to see intake interviewer on 
9-17-35. 


Mr. Q came in on time for his ap- 
pointment, but said that he had an- 
other appointment and requested that 
his time here be changed. He was 
therefore given a second appoint- 
ment to see intake interviewer on 
9-18-35. 

S.S.E. sent out. 


S.S.E. returned. Registered under 
Thomas, Mary, 338 East 92nd Street, 
Women’s ~ Protective Association 
No. 32683, 6-26-34. Children’s Hos- 
pital, Social Service Dept. No. 623, 
8-23-24. 


Intake Interview 

Mr. Q, age 30, is applying for relief 
for himself, his wife age 21, and 
their child Mary Ann, one year and 
three months old. Mr. Q is a very 
pleasant and assured young man who 
talks freely. He is nice looking, 
although quite carelessly dressed. 
He smilingly said that he has kept 
off relief as long as he could, and was 
never on before, so does not know 
quite what to say about it. He 
would like to see how fast he can 
get a job. Interviewer said she did 
not know how much opportunity 
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there would be for that, explaining 


briefly the connection between ERB 
eligibility and WPA _ registration. 
Mr. Q asked if they were taking any 
photographers, and we said that we 
did not know what the opportunities 
were in this field. 


Mr. Q went on to say that he has 
been a photographer on his own. 
However, the rainy weather a couple 
of weeks ago put him out of busi- 
ness, as he lost his capital. He has 
been doing this ever since he got out 
of the Navy in 1931. He knows all 
branches of photography, including 
commercial. He has mostly been 
canvassing from house to house, and 
liquor and beer stores to take pic- 
tures for their licenses. He was 
taking children’s pictures on the 
street, which kept him going mostly. 
He had to keep $25 on hand for 
equipment if he was to keep on in the 
business, and during the excessively: 
rainy season he had to use up his 
capital. Since July he has been 
making $8 a week at the most, but 
before July he was averaging $18 to 
$20 a week. However, there have 
been too many people in the field 
anyway. 


Mr. Q was in the Navy for four 
years from 1927 to 1931, and before 
that he worked in the fields of gaso- 
line, diesel, and steam engineering. 
He holds a federal license for small 
crafts, but does not think that he 
could get anything in this line now 
as the mechanics have been replaced 
by college graduates. Mr. Q stated 
that his wife has not worked since 
their marriage, a little over two 
years ago. 


Mr. Q stated that they are expecting 
another child in February; otherwise 
they probably would not have bothered 
to apply for relief now. He would 
have managed somehow. His wife 
is registered in the American Hos- 
pital, Pre-natal Clinic. 


The family has lived at the present 
address, 338 East 92nd Street, since 
February, 1935. They have three 
rooms on the top floor, rear left, at 
$16 a month. No one else lives with 
them. They previously lived at 222 
East 90th Street, for about one and 
a half years. Before that Mr. Q 
was boarding with his wife’s aunt, 
Mrs. Marie Stone, at 32 Essex 
Street. They had lived there a while 
after they were married, but then 
moved out. They had been sharing 
expenses with the Stone family. 
Mrs. Stone’s husband is living and 
she has one child. Mr. Q believes 
that the Stones may be still living 
there, they were not speaking of 
moving the last time he saw them, 
which was some time ago. He men- 
tioned that they are on the “outs.” 
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Mr. Q was born in Bonnettesville, 
New York, and his wife was born in 
Pennsylvania. This is the first mar- 
riage for both of them. Mrs. Q is 
Catholic, and Mr. Q said that he 
had no religion but it was all right 
to put him down as a Catholic. 
(Interviewer had inquired about pre- 
vious marriages, especially in view 
of the S.S.E. clearing. Mrs. Q’s 
maiden name is Thomas, evidently 
the same name as on the S.S.E.) 


Mr. Q stated that the rent is two 
weeks behind. It is really due on the 
15th of the month but he has been 
paying it by the week in order to 
make ends meet. Mr. Q had his 
lights turned on without a deposit, 
and they are after him now for this. 
He owes only $1.74 for 12 days. He 
has just got the lights on as his wife 
has been staying with his mother in 
the country for a couple of months 
this summer, and they had not had 
lights in this place before as_ they 
were not doing much cooking. They 
have been cooking recently on the 
electric stove as they could not get 
the gas turned on without a deposit, 
and this has been very expensive. 
Before that they used to buy things 
at the delicatessen or did a little 
cooking on an oil stove. They had 
to get rid of the oil stove as his wife 
is afraid of it. The family has no 
other bills or loans, except that they 
owe on furniture which they are buy- 
ing on the instalment plan. Mr. Q 
said that they had bought furniture 
in the beginning of July just before 
things went on the rocks, and they 
owe still about $140 as they have not 
paid more than about $15 on it. The 
company is Smith’s on Second Ave- 
nue between 91st and 92nd Streets. 
Mr. Q said that he had had some 
odds and ends of furniture given to 
him previously but he had got rid of 
them because he did not think things 
were going to be so bad. He is sure 
that the company will carry him for 
a while, and asked if it would be all 
right if he could pay a dollar once in 
a while on the furniture if he could 
make that much. Otherwise, he 
would be out of luck. We said we 
did not know exactly what arrange- 
ments could be made about this, but 
we were sure something could be 
worked out if he would just let us 
know about it. 


Mr. Q stated that they have no in- 
surance now. He lost it about five 
weeks ago after having gone about 
five weeks behind. They had only 
had the insurance for three or four 
months. There was one policy on 
himself and one on his wife in the 
Prudential. Mr. Q stated that he 
had a bank account while he was in 
the Navy but it is all gone now. He 
had a friend who was working in 
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the National Bank of Chatham, New 
York, so he sent his funds to his 
friend to take care of. He used up 
the money when he first came out of 
the Navy in order to go into the 
photography business. He had around 
$500 at the most. His wife never 
had an account. 


An occupational index card was made 
out for Mr. Q and he gave us fur- 
ther information about his previous 
employment at that time. He told us 
that he worked as an engineer from 
1921 to 1926 but has only had one 
job in this line since then. That was 
for Mrs. Laura White, Turnerville, 
New York, for two months, from 
September to November, 1934, on 
her private boat, the Pirate Ship. 
He had also been employed by this 
family in 1926, when Mr. White was 
living. Mr. Q stated that he was 
licensed only for gas and diesel en- 
gines, not for steam. When he was 
in the Navy, during the last two 
years, he was ship’s photographer. 
The application blank was explained 
in detail to Mr. Q and we discussed 
references for his financial situation 
and his employment. We suggested 
business people or friends or rela- 
tives who would know his work and 
financial circumstances. Mr. Q said 
that there is a man who owns a 
photographic studio where he _ has 
finished a lot of his work in the last 
couple of years, especially before he 
got electricity turned on in his apart- 
ment. The place is Walter’s Studio 
on Second Avenue between 93rd and 
94th Streets. Mr. Q said that he 
was not sure of Walter’s last name 
but thinks it is Cook. Mr. Q men- 
tioned that he also has a brother in 
New York City who is a nurse in a 
hospital. His wife’s people are dead, 
and her closest relative is her aunt, 
Mrs. Stone. 

Mr. Q asked that his appointment to 
return the application blank tomor- 
row be so arranged that he could 
keep another appointment to see a 
friend who is trying “to fix him up.” 


Mr. Q left a note addressed to intal 
reviewer stating that he got a job in 
a store, so he would not need to go 
on relief. The note also thanked 
interviewer for “what service you 
tried to render for me.” 


Application rejected. 


Development of Intake Procedures: In 
evolving our present procedures in intake, 
we tried many but abandoned them after a 
trial for something we thought better each 


time. 


In the beginning we had no appoint- 


ment system; the interviewers took short 
interviews of about 15 or 20 minutes be- 
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cause, knowing there were clients waiting 
to be interviewed, they felt hurried and 
necessarily had to limit the time of the inter- 
views. These interviews were so cursory 
they were of little value; they merely 
skimmed the surface. We therefore set up 
an appointment system, allowing 45 minutes 
for each interview, and found that the value 
of the interviews increased more than pro- 
portionately with the amount of time given. 
However, the appointment system increased 
the number of visits the client had to make 
to the office in order to apply, so we tried to 
cut this down by issuing the application 
blank at the time the appointment for an 
interview was made. But the interviewers 
found that when the applicant came to the 
interviewer with the blank completed his 
attitude was, “Here is my application. 
What next?” The whole setting of the 
interview had been reversed. The oppor- 
tunity for hearing the applicant’s statement 
of his situation was gone. His attitude im- 
plied, “If you want any more information, 
ask me questions.” Consequently, the inter- 
viewer had to pry for information instead of 
the client willingly giving it. 

Hence we decided to make an appoint- 
ment for an interview and issue the applica- 
tion blank at the end of the interview even 
though this meant three visits to the office 
instead of two. The advantage of the ap- 
pointment system is that it prevents waiting 
in the office by the clients. Ideally, of 
course, it would be preferable if the client 
could have his interview when he first ar- 
rives at the office and is “ ripe” for discuss- 
ing his situation. But if, on the day of his 
application, he has to wait a long time the 
psychological moment has passed anyway 
and his emotional state changed from ripe- 
ness to resentfulness. An interval of a day 
or two gives the client an opportunity to 
think over the step he is taking in applying 
for relief if he has not already done so. We 
have found that about 10 per cent of the 
appointments made are broken and the per- 
son does not return within a month, signify- 
ing either that he changed his mind about 
applying or his situation changed in the 
interim. The appointment system also 
allows the interviewers to schedule their 
time to provide for not only interviews but 
dictation, a period for receiving returned 
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application - blanks, communicating with 
other agencies, conferences, and so on. 

More important than procedures, how- 
ever, is quality of work, and too much stress 
cannot be put on the need for skill and 
training in intake interviewers. 


Service Department Procedure 


The reception service in the ERB had been 
confronted with the problem of crowded 
waiting rooms, long hours of waiting, and 
general disgruntledness of the clients. More- 
over, in many district offices, the reception- 
ists had been acting as “ message takers” 
(from client to investigator) and “ reply 
givers” (from investigator to client); this 
involved at least two visits by the client to 
the office in order to get an answer to his 
request, and frequently more than two visits 
if the reply was not sent promptly by the 
investigator to the receptionist. Hence, the 
client’s visits to the office were looked upon 
as a nuisance and annoyance. 

We believed that this problem could be 
overcome by getting at the root of the diffi- 
culty presented by the client and adjusting 
the matter while he was in the office ; also by 
developing the attitude that clients have the 
right to come to the office, that it is desir- 
able for them to do so because we want to 
know of any dissatisfactions in order to 
adjust them, and that it is an opportunity 
for healthy expression of initiative in their 
relationship with the agency. 

The reception service is done by a sifting 
desk worker and service workers, chosen 
from workers with grading of above average 
performance in field work in the ERB. Pri- 
vate booths for interviewing and adequate 
clerical and telephone service are provided 
for the service workers. 

Sifting Desk: The procedure of the serv- 
ice department can also best be described by 
following the course of a client when he 
comes to the office. To the guard at the 
door he states what he has come to find out. 
If he has come by appointment for an inter- 
view with one of the special services, such 
as the insurance department, he is directed 
by the guard to a seat in the section of the 
waiting room reserved for that particular 
department. If he has come to inquire 
about his relief, or has an appointment with 
a visitor or wishes to discuss a new develop- 
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ment in his situation, he is directed by the 
guard to the sifting desk. The worker 
there answers his inquiry if it is of a general 
nature involving ERB policies, but if the 
inquiry involves a detailed discussion of the 
client’s situation he is referred from the 
sifting desk to a service worker. 

The types of service given by the sifting 
desk in general are: answering inquiries re- 
garding rent, cash checks, surplus food 
books, budget allowances; also giving gen- 
eral information such as directions to other 
district offices, New York State Employ- 
ment Service, and so on; taking messages 
for the visitor, changes of address, and so 
on. The sifting desk is a fascinating spot 
to get a kaleidoscopic view of why clients 
and the public come to an ERB office. In 
the brief space of a few minutes the sifting 
desk worker may be confronted by such 
queries as these: 

“How much will my budget be cut if my hus- 
band and I separate? He’s been drinking and 
carrying on awful and I’m not going to stand for 
it any longer.” 

“Can I get an increase in my budget? My dog 
just had eight puppies. How am I going to feed 
them; milk costs money.” 

“T don’t want home relief but I have a daughter 
18 and she is running around with a boy who never 


goes to church. I want to know what I should do 
to keep her from ending up in the street.” 


The sifting desk worker needs to be keen 
and alert, able to make quick decisions, use 
judgment in discerning the difference be- 
tween the expressed and the real need of the 
client as indicated not only by the inquiry 
but by its emotional tone. The simple ques- 
tion, ‘““ Why didn’t I get my rent check yes- 
terday with my food check?” may need 
entirely different handling, depending on the 
emotional state of the inquirer. If he is 
really requesting information because of 
lack of knowledge of ERB procedure, viz., 
that rent checks are delivered with the first 
food check after the rent is due, such infor- 
mation may be given at the sifting desk and 
the client leaves satisfied. But if the client’s 
attitude is filled with defensiveness and his 
need seems to be not so much getting infor- 
mation as to talk with someone in order to 
let off steam, he should be directed to a 
service worker because there he will have an 
opportunity for fuller discussion and it will 
be in privacy rather than in the open waiting 
room where the sifting desk is located. 


Service: The client who is referred by the 
sifting desk to a service worker is given a 
number and directed to the section of the 
waiting room reserved for service. The 
other usher or guard at the head of the wait- 
ing room across from the entrance sees that 
clients waiting in the various sections of the 
waiting room are taken in order of arrival 
to the proper place for attention. When the 
client is brought to the service worker she 
listens to his statement of his problem and 
proceeds to work out some adjustment with 
him. 

The service department reflects the func- 
tioning of other departments, especially the 
clerical and case work departments. When 
“ service is heavy ” we know that something 
has gone wrong somewhere ; some other de- 
partment is jammed or clogged up. When 
“service is light,” that means the other de- 
partments are running smoothly. It is the 
service worker’s job to untangle all the 
things that go wrong. For instance, the 
client may be asking why the food check he 
received yesterday is smaller than usual. 
By clearing with the book-keeping files it 
may be found to have been an error in post- 
ing or a prorated check for a shorter period 
than usual, and for which the client should 
have received a notice but did not ; or it may 
be because of a change in. the budget due to 
newly acquired income or absence of a mem- 
ber of the family from home, which the 
visitor has not yet had time to explain to the 
client. If it is an error in posting, the check 
would be voided and a voucher written im- 
inediately for the correct amount. If it is a 
prorated check without notice, the proration 
is explained and the client is assured he will 
receive the usual amount the next period. 
If the visitor has not yet explained the 
change of budget, this would be done by the 
service worker. If there were any contro- 
versy over the basis for the change, the 
service worker would tell the client that she 
would ask the visitor to call to discuss it 
further. 

The clients use the service department 
also for information about budget allow- 
ances, special diets, community resources, 
and so on, or for confirmation of informa- 
tion given by the visitor. Some clients seem 
to feel that information given by “ someone 
in the office” is more authoritative than that 
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given by the visitor. The service worker 
may find that the above question about the 
smaller-than-usual food check has been ex- 
plained by the visitor and discussed at length 
with the client, but he just wanted to “ make 
sure” about it. Our experience has been 
that clients use the office more for informa- 
tion service and to report new developments 
in their situations than for “ complaints.” 

The number of recurrent visits by the 
same client during a month’s period is very 
small. For example, during the month of 
June, 75 per cent made only one visit to the 
office, 17 per cent made two visits, and 8 per 
cent made three visits or more. For clients 
who feel the need to visit the office fre- 
quently we have tried the plan of having the 
same service worker see them on each visit. 
That worker confers with the visitor and 
supervisor in the plan of treatment so that 
she is entirely familiar with the situation 
and can work toward the same ends as the 
visitor. This has worked fairly successfully 
and after a while we find that these 
“chronic” visitors need to come less 
frequently. 

Service Memo: Whatever the reason for 
the visit to the office and whether it is ad- 
justed by the service worker or not, we have 
felt that it is important for the visitor to 
know of the client’s visit. Hence, a service 
memo is sent to the visitor by the service 
worker, reporting all visits and what 
transpired. In only rare instances does the 
service worker request a reply to the memo, 
because we try to find the answer to the 
client’s question while he is there. Or, if 
the situation seems to call for a home visit 
by the worker, an appointment for a home 
visit is made with the client through the 
visitor’s supervisor. 


Evaluation of Intake and Service 


In evaluating the development of the de- 
partment during the past nine months, one 
of the most outstanding results is the general 
atmosphere and feeling tone of the depart- 
ment. The procedures have produced fairly 
smooth running machinery with a psycho- 
logically sound basis, but the workers’ pro- 
fessional attitude toward their job and their 
use of the individual approach to each situ- 
ation have created this intangible something 
we have labeled “ atmosphere.” 
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It was summed up briefly by a group of 
visitors who were discussing the accomplish- 
ments of D.O. No. 19 thus: “As soon as a 
client steps into the office he is treated as if 
he were somebody.” 

Another side of our development which is 
difficult to measure, but in which we feel we 
have gone forward, is the relationship be- 
tween the visitors and intake and service. 
Through discussion meetings and individual 
contacts the visitors have gained a better 
understanding of the purpose and use of the 
intake interview, and the interviewers have 
learned how to make the intake interview of 
greater service to the visitor. 

The substitution in our vocabulary of 
“service” for “complaint” signifies a 
change of attitude toward reception service. 
The visitor’s tendency to feel that the client’s 
visit to the office is a reflection on her has 
been overcome to a large extent. Two visi- 
tors experimented with the plan of encour- 
aging their clients to come to the office any 
time they felt the need to do so, and found 
that after adopting this attitude their clients’ 
visits to the office dropped off considerably. 

Many visitors use the office to see clients 
by appointment if they have been unable to 
find the client at home, and sometimes when 
the clients call at the office without appoint- 
ments, the visitor (if he is in) comes to the 
waiting room to talk with them. The serv- 
ice workers also have overcome their tend- 
ency to identify with the client through their 
realization of the necessity for the service 
worker to know the visitor’s point of view 
in the situation before attempting to advise 
the client. 

Some of the more tangible results can be 
shown by the following figures: Of all those 
persons who come to the office to apply for 
relief, 55 per cent are interviewed by intake 
workers ; 45 per cent are not interviewed by 
intake workers because they either lack resi- 
dence, live in another ERB district, are 
single men, or are not given appointments 
for other reasons (or, if given appointments, 
fail to keep them). Of the group inter- 
viewed, the applications of about 25 per cent 
are not accepted either because the intake 
interview indicates they are ineligible to 
apply or they eliminate themselves by not 
returning the application blank. Actually 
only about 42 per cent of all persons who 
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come to the office to apply are found eligible 
to make application, and 58 per cent are 
weeded out before or after the intake inter- 
view as ineligible to make application. 

There has been a reduction in the length 
of time clients wait and the average number 
of people coming to the office has dropped 
from between 1,900 and 2,000 to 1,200 and 
1,300 a week. The number of service memos 
has decreased from 600 and 700 to 300 and 
400 a week. 


Problems for Further Study 


There are many problems for further 
study. We are interested in trying to define 
the scope of the intake interview in relation 
to the function of the visitor, and building 
up a greater continuity between the two. 
Just how far the intake interviewer should 
go and where the visitor begins is a ques- 
tion which the intake interviewers and visi- 
tors frequently raise. If too much material 
is obtained in the intake interview regarding 
problems other than eligibility, it is difficult 
for the visitor to take them up with the client 
because he has already talked about them to 
the intake interviewer, and yet in order to 
work them out it is necessary for the visitor 
and client to discuss the matter together. 
Sometimes the client voluntarily “ spills 
over” during the intake interview and gives 
a great deal of information about a problem 
that is bothering him, but has no direct bear- 
ing on his eligibility for relief. It is not 
possible in such situations to ask him to 
“hold it” until the visitor comes, but the 
intake interviewer should record the infor- 
mation fully for the visitor and “ transfer ” 
the client and his problem to the visitor to 
be worked out. We feel that such informa- 
tion should not be sought in the intake inter- 
view, because it is better for it to come out 
in the contact between the visitor and the 
client. 

We have tried several minor devices for 
tying up the intake interview and home 
visit, such as explaining at the end of the 
intake interview that a visitor would call at 
the home sometime within five days to see 
the family before visiting his references ; 
and by telling the client that the information 
he has given to the intake interviewer will 
be passed on to the visitor; then when the 
visitor calls at the home she can carry over 


the continuity by introducing herself as the 
person to whom the intake interviewer 
turned over the application and information 
that the applicant gave in the office. We 
have also tried to avoid repetition of discus- 
sion of the same points in both the intake 
interview and the home visit, by getting 
complete factual data in the intake interview 
regarding the references the visitor will 
need; for example, when during the inter- 
view employment is discussed, we obtain 
the name and address of employer, kind of 
work done, how much the client earned, how 
long he worked there, why he left, and so 
on; or in discussing his bank account, we 
get the name and address of the bank, 
amount of deposit, date of first deposit and 
last withdrawal; or, in speaking of assist- 
ance from relatives or friends, we get their 
names, addresses, how long and to what 
extent they have been assisting, and why 
they discontinued. 

Another problem of the intake workers is 
the referral to other agencies of applicants 
ineligible for home relief but in need of 
special services of which the clients them- 
selves are not aware—for example, the 
family with a small income, which makes 
them ineligible for home relief, but who have 
other problems—of health, marital malad- 
justment, personality difficulties, behavior 
problems, and so on, but who see their 
needs only in terms of material assistance, 
such as eye glasses, baby carriage, set of 
false teeth, higher rent than ERB can pro- 
vide. It is not always possible to bring out 
the family’s awareness of their other prob- 
lems in one interview, and it is unwise to 
refer them to a service agency unless they 
want the services it can give. It is also 
unwise to continue the contact at intake 
with the hope of developing such awareness, 
because the client then thinks his applica- 
tion is being considered and psychologically 
he has one foot in the door and cannot 
so readily accept another plan. The inter- 
viewer has to judge whether it is advisable 
to make the referral at all or consult the 
agency to find out whether they are willing 
to accept the referral on such a basis. 

Another question the intake interviewers 
are raising concerns the usefulness of the 
application blank. It provides an oppor- 


tunity for participation by the client in mak- 
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ing his application and it is of interest to see 
how he uses it and what information he puts 
on it; but it is a repetition of the informa- 
tion he gives in the intake interview and its 
validity as a mechanical device to obtain a 
truthful statement from the client is ques- 
tionable. Is its practical value in cases of 
prosecution where the client has signed a 
false statement, in view of the warning on 
the blank against fraudulence, and so on, 
of sufficient value to perpetuate its use in 
all cases? ; 

In the service department we are trying 
to work out some way of taking people in 
turn other than by giving them “ numbers ” 
and some way of having the client see the 
same service worker each time he comes to 
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the office, eliminating the waste of having 
several service workers look into and be- 
come familiar with the same client’s situ- 
ation. We are also considering the possi- 
bility of rotating service workers, giving 
each visitor the experience of working three 
months in service. Of course, the whole 
function of a service department is debat- 
able. As an expedient measure it is ac- 
cepted as useful, but is -it fundamentally 
sound to inject a third person into the rela- 
tionship between client and worker? Does 
it not tend to decentralize the responsibility 
of the visitor? Ideally, it should be made 
possible for each visitor to have office hours 
during which the clients could see their 
visitor, if they wished, between home visits. 


A Study of 229 Cases Referred to Family Case Work Agencies 
by the Court of Domestic Relations of Brooklyn’ 


O facilitate the necessary relationship 

between the court and social agencies as 
set forth in the Domestic Relations Court 
Act,? the Brooklyn Court on December 1, 
1933, accepted from the four family case 
work agencies of the borough—the Brook- 
lyn Bureau of Charities, the Catholic Chari- 
ties of Brooklyn, the United Jewish Aid 
Societies, and the Brooklyn Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor—the 
services of a social worker who has become 
the link between the legal and social insti- 
tutions. Through the liaison worker, cases 


‘Written by staff members of the Brooklyn 
Bureau of Charities, the Catholic Charities of 
Brooklyn, the United Jewish Aid Societies, and the 
Brooklyn Association for Improving the Condition 
y the Poor, under the leadership of Madeleine 
ay. 

*Article 3, Section 116—‘“ Where it appears that 
other social agencies, either public or private, have 
dealt with and have knowledge of the family, it 
shall be the duty of the investigation section to con- 
fer with such agencies, to request from them in 
summary form a statement of their information 
and efforts, and their views as to the proper treat- 
ment of the case and to report this in writing as 
part of the case history. Information thus obtained 
shall be deemed confidential information furnished 
to the court. The court may at any time request a 
social service agency, either public or private, to 
interest itself in the family and report to the court 
any recommendations it may have to offer relative 
thereto, to the end that the best interests of the 
family may be thereby served.” 
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have been referred by the judge and court 
attachés when it seemed to them that the 
client needed a more extended service than 
the court was able to give. The client’s 
chief need, in many instances, was relief; 
and such cases were referred directly to the 
Home Relief Bureau. In addition, the social 
worker in the court, discussing the problems 
with the clients, was able to recognize situ- 
ations similar to those being treated success- 
fully by family case work agencies, and on 
this basis referred them to private agencies. 
All Jewish cases were sent to the United 
Jewish Aid Societies; the remaining cases 
were divided among the other three family 
agencies on the basis of the special approach 
of each agency to the case work problem. 
At the end of six months, 268 cases had 
been referred to the private agencies by the 
court worker.*® 


W HAT can private family agencies actu- 
ally accomplish in the adjustment of a family 
referred from a Family Court? A commit- 
tee consisting of two case workers from 
each agency was appointed to study these 
referrals, analyze reports of cases submitted 
by the case workers themselves, and submit 
a report. They eliminated from the study 


*This evaluation refers only to the first six 
months of the project which is still in operation. 
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several cases that had been referred but 
either did not report to the agency or, when 
they reported, it was decided by the case 
worker and the client that the services of a 
social agency were not wanted; and several 
other cases in which the parents had gone to 
court to ask for support from their children. 
The remaining 229 cases actually showed 
marital problems and had been treated on 
this basis. 

Study of these reports discloses the grad- 
ual unfolding of the family problems. The 
client going to the Family Court with a 
pressing, worrying problem presents the 
need for support as the basis for action. 
“Mr. K refuses to support the children, 
Mrs. K wants him forced to do so or put in 
jail.” “Mr. and Mrs. D were separated ; 
Mrs. D wants her husband extradited from 
Illinois and wants relief.” Sometimes the 
complainant recognizes marital incompati- 
bility and wants the court to adjudicate re- 
garding it, as Mrs. H, who wants her hus- 
band to support her but would like the court 
to order him to stay away from the home. 

Contributing or secondary problems may 
be apparent to the client, who presents them 
usually to defend her action in taking the 
case to court and to show with what she 
must contend. It may be a simple state- 
ment of the facts in a trying situatiom or an 
attempt to prejudice the court in her favor ; 
as Mrs. L, who complained, “ He never has 
supported me and now the children don’t 
mind me any more and I need an opera- 
tion . . .”’; or it may be that the client, fol- 
lowing many unhappy experiences with her 
husband, becomes vindictive, places all 
blame on him, and wants punishment for 
him. At the time the complaint is made at 
court, the situation is usually charged with 
strong emotion. Less frequently, a client 
appears to have some insight into the fact 
that there are usually two sides to every 
story, as did Mrs. X, who said that her hus- 
band deserted her but that she nagged him. 
However, the client follows this with ex- 
cuses for her behavior, saying that her hus- 
band does not provide properly for the 
family. Sometimes one finds real insight 
and a desire to work out the problem, as in 
the F family. Mrs. F had brought charges 
against her husband but before action could 
be taken he was hospitalized for alcoholism 
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and a head injury. Mrs. F asked for assist- 
ance in securing proper medical care as she 
now thought that his behavior was based on 
another head injury received four years 
previously, when her marital troubles began. 
Occasionally a case comes to the Family 
Court referred by the father in the family, 
perhaps because he feels that his wife is 
about to make a complaint and he wishes to 
get there first ; or, as in the case of Mr. W, 
he wants advice as he suspects his wife to 
be insane. 

The liaison worker who meets these 
clients and hears their stories does not 
arrive at a hasty judgment. She has time 
to discuss the problem with the client thor- 
oughly, and it may then take on a different 
aspect—as in the case of the S and M fami- 
lies: Mrs. S stated simply that she and her 
husband had been separated for a year and 
that she wanted money from him. Further 
discussion revealed to the court worker that 
Mr. S was not able to work as he was ill 
and in need of medical care; the children 
had taken sides with or against their parents, 
each of whom lived with some of the chil- 
dren on separate floors in the same house. 
Mrs. M had simply requested support fol- 
lowing separation, but the court worker 
recognized more serious family problems: 
Mrs. M seemed to be of extremely low 
grade mentality, Mr. M was unemployed 
and could not give support, and the two 
children needed special care (one was 
anemic and the other crippled). 

Greater understanding comes with the 
further unfolding of details when the cases 
are under the care of the social agency. 
There is time to interview, if the client is 
willing, all those interested in the family 
problem—husband and wife, older children, 
relatives, churches, friends, employers. The 
social worker does not accept the situation 
as it presents itself but looks for the factors 
which contributed to the family breakdown. 
Step by step she goes back from the imme- 
diate problem to the underlying causes, bas- 
ing the treatment finally on her analysis of 
the total situation. And so we find her 
summarizing her findings in this fashion: 


The married life of Mr. and Mrs. O has always 
been stormy. Mr. O is said to be very cruel and 
abusive to his wife and children. We are told 
that the O’s married after a short acquaintance 
and that she was warned against him because of his 
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tendency to drink heavily. He has deserted fre- 
quently, and they have not lived together for five 
years. Mr. O says that he drinks only because of 
Mrs. O’s behavior with other men but drink does 
not interfere with his work. He left her last time 
because she took a thousand dollars of his and 
spent it with another man. He professes to be 
very fond of his children, but at the mention of his 
name during an interview, one daughter left the 
room trembling violently. 


The V’s are an unmarried couple who have been 
living together for about ten years. Mrs. V has been 
promiscuous and has had ten illegitimate children. 
She is suspected of being feebleminded; he is alco- 
holic. The younger children are malnourished. 


Study of the J family indicated that there has 
been difficulty between Mr. and Mrs. J for several 
years. It was a forced marriage. Real difficulties 
began after the birth of the first child, when Mr. J 
became abusive. Mrs. J thought that he did not 
support the home adequately, but study indicated 
that he had probably done so to the best of his 
ability. Mrs. J was not a good housekeeper and 
seemed to prefer business life. There was a long 
history of separations and reconciliations. There 
had evidently been serious sexual difficulties. The 
children were malnourished, and Mrs. J was dis- 
tressed about this, saying that they suffered from 
the situation between her and her husband. Both 
parents were nervous and high strung, jealous and 
quick-tempered. 


In marital situations, it is of first impor- 
tance to understand the temperament of the 
man and woman, the reaction of personality 
upon personality, and the clashes that re- 
sult. The worker must understand the 
psychological elements in each situation and 
these in turn must be gradually interpreted 
to the client, for it is not until he under- 
stands which of his attitudes aggravates the 
situation that he is able to change. Thus for 
instance, in the Myers case (page 84) treat- 
ment consisted in helping Mrs. Myers 
realize that her real desires were to punish 
Mr. Myers and to keep the child with her 
for her own sake. Once she realized this, 
she was able to modify her reactions and 
have a healthy attitude toward both. The 
secondary problem—the placement of her 
child in an institution—was easily solved 
with the change of outlook. In another 
instance, when a woman’s mental condition 
was interpreted to her husband and the chil- 
dren, their intolerant attitude toward her 
became apparent to them; once they gained 
understanding of this, tension was relieved 
in the home and the other problems, such as 
clinical care for the children and employ- 
ment for the boy, proved to be of secondary 
importance. 
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This type of assistance can be given only 
through a slow, careful process which the 
private agency is peculiarly equipped to give. 
It involves careful interviewing and close 
and regular contact with the client over a 
period of weeks or months. Often, all that 
the agency worker may do during the time 
is to stand by the client and guide him in the 
process of thinking through problems and 
enable him to gain a better understanding of 
himself in relation to the other members of 
the family. Such a process is time-consum- 
ing and costly in terms of personnel. Greater 
success in this fundamental adjustment can 
be attained if the client accepts willingly and 
has faith in the help offered by the agency. 
Failure is most apt to occur when the client 
comes to the agency under pressure, the 
problems are of long standing, or the client’s 
mental capacities are low. 

Adequate adjustment was possible in only 
about half the cases. In the remaining situ- 
ations, as in all cases, the agency offered 
specific help, such as giving relief, health 
care, care of children, instruction in home- 
making, finding jobs, setting up families in 
new rooms, straightening out problems of 
indebtedness, and so on. It has been ap- 
parent in these court cases, as in all cases 
of incompatibility between parents, that the 
children have suffered. In exaggerated in- 
stances, this means physical neglect; but in 
all cases the child suffers emotionally from 
the unhappiness in the home. In families 
where there are tensions between the man 
and woman that it was not possible to re- 
solve entirely, it was possible nevertheless to 
offer services that made life much more 
tolerable for everybody, and meant a great 
deal in terms of the children’s future de- 
velopment. Mrs. Myers (page 84) was 
given relief for a period of nine months 
until she was able to find employment. Em- 
ployment agencies were suggested to her, 
and when she was able to place her child a 
suitable institution was located. 


In another instance, no attempt was made to go 
very far with the marital problem, but many other 
services were given the family: the mother became 
acutely ill, and an immediate operation was ar- 
ranged; at the same time, one of the children de- 
veloped scarlet fever and had to be rushed to a 
hospital; the father was too distracted to care for 
the other two children and relatives were seen who 
agreed to keep them during the mother’s hospitali- 
zation. Upon the mother’s discharge, convalescent 
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care was arranged. When she was well enough to 
return to the home, the agency helped in its re- 
establishment and the children were returned. In- 
structions in homemaking were given. The chil- 
dren seemed anemic and were referred to clinics. 
The father, who had lost his job, was given advice 
about finding another. Relief was extended to the 
family during this whole period. Absorption in 
these other problems made the father and mother 
forget their marital difficulties, and the whole 
family situation seemed to be much improved. 


THE factors contributing to the social 
maladjustment in the 229 cases studied, and 
the treatment rendered by the agency were 
tabulated under four headings; economic 
problems, behavior problems, health condi- 
tions, and problems of social setting. Under 
economic factors were listed only unemploy- 
ment and underemployment, and the treat- 
ment of economic factors includes only an 
attempt to deal with unemployment and 
underemployment; relief was counted sep- 
arately. Behavior problems included a wide 
range of personality maladjustment with an 
intellectual or emotional basis—feeblemind- 
edness, insanity, drinking, sexual irregulari- 
ties, the strong tie of a man or woman to his 
own family, unhappiness due to loss of 
church contacts or family ties, and so on. 
Health factors does not need definition; 
these were listed for parents, children, and 
members of the immediate family. Under 
problems of social setting were listed such 
things as poor housing, relatives forcing 
marriage, relatives interfering with mar- 
riage, overcrowding, poor housekeeping, and 
other environmental influences. 

Unemployment or underemployment oc- 
curred 158 times, or in slightly over half the 
cases, and yet we know that non-support 
was the chief complaint in all cases at the 
time of the client’s application to the court. 
This means that often, because of marital 
incompatibility or behavior problems, sup- 
port was being withheld. Behavior factors 
occurred with the greatest frequency—as a 
complicating factor in 203 cases, 89 per cent 
of the total. Health problems were the low- 
est in frequency but occurred in over half of 
the cases, while the social or environmental 
factors appeared to be of considerable 
importance. 

Only 11 of 229 cases were sufficiently 
simple and uncomplicated as to evidence 
only one underlying factor—which further 
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indicates the complexity of family situations 
and the need for intensive study. 

The results of treatment are difficult to 
show statistically because, while the case is 
under care, it may be possible only to re- 
lease certain emotional tensions within the 
family and other results may not show. 
However, as time goes on, because of the 
first accomplishment the man and woman 
may be able to take care of the other prob- 
lems themselves; the woman previously too 
worried to pay attention to the home may 
resume her household duties, take her chil- 
dren to clinics, and go about the family life 
more normally. Again, finding a job for a 
man may so relieve tensions in the home 
that further contact with the agency is 
unnecessary. 

For instance, in the Myers family : 


The Myers family was referred by the Family 
Court on January 2, 1934, with the statement that 
Mr. Myers had gone to Maryland and was out of 
the jurisdiction of the court. Until two weeks 
before he had supported his wife and child. Mrs. 
Myers wished to place the child, who is an idiot. 
Could Mr. Myers be located through an agency in 
Maryland? We were asked to look into the 
situation. 

The case worker found that the couple probably 
had at no time lived in a state of harmony and 
compatibility. Mr. Myers, apparently unstable and 
disinterested, had married Mrs. Myers because of 
her economic circumstances at the time, had taken 
whatever funds she had, and deserted her as soon 
as her financial means were exhausted. The situ- 
ation was further complicated by the presence of 
the three-year-old child, a Mongolian idiot, to 
whom Mrs. Myers was strongly attached. She 
was very much upset about him as she felt it was 
wrong to place him in an institution but realized 
that with him she was handicapped in becoming 
self-supporting and making an adjustment in life 
her herself. Mrs. Myers was outraged at the 
desertion of her husband. She did not seem hope- 
ful that he would ever return because she had no 
longer any money to give him; nor did she care 
for him any longer. She had been completely dis- 
illusioned. However, she was bent on revenge by 
having him arrested and punished. 

Treatment by the family agency since January 
has consisted of frequent conferences between the 
worker and Mrs. Myers. She has been helped to 
talk about her difficulties; and as a result she 
now realizes that her real worry is not the child, 
who is not suffering and would not suffer emotion- 
ally if he were placed in an institution, but her- 
self—the fact that she has been reduced to a situ- 
ation where she does not have even a minimum 
amount of social contact. She is now better able 
to accept her disappointment in her marriage and 
seeks legitimate support from her husband rather 
than revenge. She is able to plan for her future 
without feeling that she must sacrifice her life to 
her child. 

From January to August, the agency continued 
to give relief to Mrs. Myers and her child. She 
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was also referred to the National Desertion Bureau 
for search for her husband, as in this instance legal 
pressure to influence her husband to meet the finan- 
cial responsibility of maintaining the child seemed 
advisable. When Mrs. Myers was able to face the 
separation, a suitable institution was found for the 
boy and she soon found work and became self- 
supporting. For a time, Mrs. Myers was disturbed 
about the child’s placement as she felt the environ- 
ment was not good enough for him, but reassur- 
ance was given her and she was encouraged to 
make her own decision about the child’s future. 

These results were accomplished primarily 
through listening sympathetically to Mrs. Myers’ 
recital of her problems and helping her to inter- 
pret their significance in her life and to make her 
own decisions in regard to her future relations 
with her husband and child. 


ON the basis of the study, the committee 
discussed the relationship between the court 
and the family agencies and ways in which 
a closer integration of services might be 
effected. It has been interesting to note the 
changes in the procedure of referring cases 
to the liaison worker. It was usual for the 
judge to refer the case to the social worker 
after a complaint had been filed and the hus- 
band given a hearing. Frequently, the fact 
that the wife’s complaint of non-support had 
already been acted upon through legal chan- 
nels, before there was any examination of 
the social and emotional aspects of the case, 
intensified the misunderstanding and fur- 
ther alienated the couple, making it more 
difficult for the social agency to bring about 
an adjustment. We now note, from the 
study of the referrals made by the judge and 
the various court attachés to the liaison 
worker, that this is being taken into con- 
sideration. In some cases, where a man is 
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unemployed or, unable to work because of 
mental or physical illness, the judge is re- 
ferring the case without adjudication, and 
from month to month there is a tendency to 
refer cases to the family agency earlier in 
the court contact. There is a growing 
understanding on the part of the court 
workers of the function of each agency. If 
this can be developed further, it will be pos- 
sible for the court workers with the liaison 
worker to discriminate more skilfully be- 
tween the kind of cases that might be suit- 
able for referral to the family agencies and 
the kind that should be treated merely 
through court action. 

The study also showed the agency’s fre- 
quent need for the co-operation of the 
court—particularly in those situations where 
the man was irresponsible and seemed likely 
to evade his obligations for support or where 
the woman seemed so vindictive that some 
satisfaction had to be given her before she 
would discuss her problems with the agency. 
There are other situations where court 
action has already been instituted and must 
be carried through. In all cases referred, it 
would seem advisable that the family agency 
participate fully in the discussion of plans 
for the family, including whether or not 
probation service will be used ; for the intro- 
duction of a probation officer in cases where 
a social worker is already interested can be 
confusing to the treatment program unless 
there is a close integration of the functions 
of the two workers, with frequent consulta- 
tion to avoid overlapping and to create a 
singleness of purpose. 
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Elizabeth Grant Watkins 


The Kennedy Family 
Mrs. Sally Kennedy, 64 





Mrs. Mary Duncan, 45 


John Kennedy, 15 


Present Family Situation 


Mr. and Mrs. Duncan live in a neat, two- 
family house in what was once a respectable, 
middle-class residential district. The neigh- 
borhood has deteriorated rapidly during the 
past five years, and only a few of the earlier 
families remain. Mrs. Duncan and _ her 
household are one of these, and they plan 
to move as soon as economic conditions are 
more stable. 

Mrs. Kennedy, an attractive, poised, and 
gracious woman, has lived with her daugh- 
ter Mrs. Duncan for the past ten years and 
acts as housekeeper, for both Mr. and Mrs. 
Duncan are employed. The little Kennedy 
boys have lived with Mrs. Duncan, who has 
no children, since the death of their mother 
in 1926. Their father, Mark Kennedy, used 
to be a heavy drinker and at one time was 
in a hospital as a psychopathic case, but 
since his release has not been known to 
drink. He applied to the family agency 
three years ago, saying that his sister, with 
whom he was living, had demanded that he 
contribute something toward the support of 
his mother and children, since she and her 
husband had received drastic wage cuts and 
were unable to provide for them. 


Background 


Sally Kennedy was born down in the Mis- 
sissippi delta just a few years after the 
Civil War. Her mother had been a slave in 


* The first section of this article was published 
in the April issue of THe Famiry, page 52. The 
third section will appear in the June issue. 


Mark Kennedy, 40 








Ralph Kennedy, 13 


the Boldon family and after the War had 
remained with them as nurse. The Boldons 
owned a huge cotton plantation and, during 
prosperous times, several hundred slaves. 
3ecause they were unusually kind and be- 
cause people of the region felt that their 
prosperity was due to their kindness, many 
ex-slaves remained on the plantation after 
the War, believing that by staying they too 
would prosper. Mrs. Kennedy does not 
know who her father was but believes he 
was one of the young white sons of the 
Boldon family—for several reasons. She 
is much lighter in complexion and _ has 
straighter hair than her younger brothers 
and sisters; when her mother moved away 
from the Boldon home, little Sally was kept 
there, to be trained as a seamstress and 
lady’s maid; and Sally was always treated 
especially well and was accorded the same 
sort of bringing-up that the white children 
received. 

Sally lived in the Boldon home until she 
married. She never attended school, but the 
mistress taught her to read and write fairly 
well. Sally was special maid for the young 
mistress and tells of the pride with which 


she kept all the lovely clothes in perfect 


order. Her duties were light and pleasant 
and Sally enjoyed them so much that she 
seldom left the big house to go down to the 
old slave quarters where her mother and 
relatives lived. When she did visit them 
she was an object of admiration and no little 
envy. She was always given the cast-off 
clothes of her mistress and when she wore a 
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real silk dress down to the quarters the less 
fortunate folk treated her with much the 
same awe and respect that they had reserved 
for the white folks. 

This same silk dress won a husband for 
Sally. Handsome and dashing Jim Ken- 
nedy fell in love with her and, though Sally 
hesitated for a while, torn between the glory 
of being a privileged person in her mistress’ 
home, as well as receiving the munificent 
salary of $1.50 a month, and being married 
and having to live in an ordinary house like 
the other servants, she finally succumbed to 
love and she and Jim were married. They 
had a big wedding in the side parlor of the 
mistress’ house and her mistress gave Sally 
a beautiful sheer white wedding dress and a 
bouquet of flowers. 

And then the spoiled and petted Sally 
took up her abode in a simple little two- 
room clapboard cottage. She was not very 
happy in her new surroundings and resolved 
some day, somehow, to have a fine house so 
that her children would not grow up igno- 
rant of beauty and comfort. Sally made her 
home as attractive as possible. She nailed 
newspaper on the wall to simulate wall- 
paper, and made Jim whitewash the outside 
walls regularly. She planted a flower gar- 
den, the first in the quarters. She always 
placed a cloth on the table for meals. She 
never allowed her children to run around 
stark naked but kept them in dresses and 
shoes. And she never rolled her hair into 
tiny knots or “ wrapped” it in tiny prongs, 
but always kept it nicely combed and fixed. 
Neither would she ever wear a “ head rag” 
(bandana) ; she always managed to have a 
nice proper bonnet. Sally took great pride 
in these evidences of culture and was espe- 
cially proud of her lack of superstition. She 
says she was never fooled by any old conjure 
man or woman—though she always took 
pains never to offend anyone by her high 
and mighty airs, lest they attempt to put a 
charm on her. 


MR. and Mrs. Kennedy had five children— 
three sons and two daughters. Mr. Ken- 
nedy died when the youngest was a month 
old, so Mrs. Kennedy started sewing in 
order to support her family. She let the 
children go to school when they were eight 
or nine years old—to start them sooner 
would have been dangerous because study- 
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ing was supposed to be hard on the eyes and 
even to cause bad illnesses. They went to 
school three or four months a year, but later 
the term was lengthened to six months— 
October to March. They had colored 
teachers, finally securing one who had the 
distinction of having been at a seminary. 
Their studies were quite advanced: in addi- 
tion to reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
spelling, they had grammar and geography. 

Mrs. Kennedy had such a hard struggle 
to make ends meet that she was finally com- 
pelled to send the older children to work in 
the fields, picking cotton for a few cents a 
hundred. The youngest son, Mark, was 
sent to the Boldon house to be trained as 
house boy. Mr. Boldon became so attached 
to the lad that he made him his personal 
servant and by the time Mark was twenty 
he knew so much about the Boldon business 
affairs that Mr. Boldon was willing to make 
him the “general boss.” Young Mark 
traveled from one Boldon estate to another 
and for a period of ten years occupied a 
responsible position. 

Soon after Mark was made foreman, he 
decided to marry. The daughter of the 
local Baptist minister caught his fancy and 
he started calling regularly upon her. The 
minister wanted his daughter to go away to 
school and become a teacher, but when 
Mark realized her parents’ opposition he 
decided to marry the girl to spite them and 
persuaded her to elope with him. Mark felt 
that his mother’s children were as good as 
anyone—even if they had not been able to 
finish school. This marriage was not happy 
and lasted only four years. Mark had not 
expected it to be very successful and had 
made his mother’s home his headquarters 
during his tours for Mr. Boldon. 

During this period Mark was a happy-go- 
lucky person. He took his work seriously, 
but had plenty of fun on the side. He 
drank and gambled “in moderation,” and 
always attended church on Sunday. He was 
handsome and gallant and popular with the 
ladies—sometimes a bit too popular. 

The four other children did well. Two 
boys decided to educate themselves for the 
church and worked their way through ele- 
mentary school and college, finally in their 
middle thirties becoming “ ministers of the 
gospel.” The two girls married and settled 
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in distant cities, and their mother decided to 
spend the rest of her life visiting around 
with her children. She was not unduly 
impressed by their advancement in the 
world—she had expected her children to be 
above the ordinary. The five-room home 
of Mrs. Duncan, her older daughter, with 
good oak furniture, carpets, and lace cur- 
tains, was just the type of thing her family 
should have. And when Mrs. Kennedy saw 
her younger daughter’s fine apartment she 
felt, instead of awe, merely an intense satis- 
faction. Blood would always tell; anyone 
could see that her children had not sprung 
from common field Negroes, but from the 
privileged class. 

Mark, after a second unsuccessful mar- 
riage-—this time with a rich widow——married 
a third time. Within a short time he got 
into difficulties and was sentenced to the 
penitentiary on a charge of rape. Mrs. 
Kennedy, in telling this, said that all fami- 
lies had a black sheep; even though Mark 
had had a little trouble, he was a gentleman 
and proved it by his conduct in prison and 
after he was released. 

Mrs. Duncan, the older daughter, came 
to Branton in 1921. Her husband had a 
good job in a packing house and they estab- 
lished a home of even greater splendor than 
their first. They had a six-room apart- 
ment on a quiet street in a mixed neighbor- 
hood, furnished with everything new and 
modern—a velour living-room suite, walnut 
dining-room and bed-room furniture, piano, 
electric washing machine and sweeper, a 
white gas stove, and a console phonograph. 
Later they changed the white gas stove for 
an ultra-modern green and black one (the 
color scheme of the kitchen), bought a large 
radio and a special set of table and chairs 
for bridge. 

Such is the atmosphere in which Mark 
Kennedy’s two motherless sons are growing 
up. Their aunt, Mrs. Duncan, works out 
in the suburbs and has patterned her home 
as nearly as possible after those in which 
she has worked. She dresses the two lads 
in a style like that of the young son of her 
employer. She and Mrs. Kennedy want 
them to go to college after they finish high 
school and the boys, now in junior high, 


expect to go. 


NEGRO BACKGROUNDS AND ATTITUDES 





THERE are differences in the cultural atti- 
tudes in this family, but thus far they have 
not been in conflict. Mrs. Kennedy retains 
her early attitudes toward religion, educa- 
tion, and morals. She takes her religion 
seriously and attends church regularly. She 
has never been the emotional type, but she 
enjoys the old-fashioned preacher with his 
emotional appeal more than the modern 
minister whose appeal is to a great extent 
intellectual. She expects her children and 
grand-children to attend church because, 
according to her standards of conduct, well- 
bred people attend church. She assumes 
that all her children are good Christians be- 
cause they had a good Christian background. 

Religion is not now, and never has been, 
Mrs. Kennedy’s chief social outlet. As a 
young girl she danced, but stopped after her 
marriage because she thought married 
women should be more dignified. When she 
joined the church she thought nothing of 
its laws against dancing since she was not 
directly affected by them. Her joy in her 
sons’ ministerial careers is not so much an 
expression of happiness because of their re- 
ligious roles as one of pride in their profes- 
sional status. To be sure a minister is a 
man of God, but he is also an outstanding 
member of any community and definitely 
above common, ordinary people. 

Mrs. Kennedy’s attitude toward educa- 
tion has the same basis. In her youth, edu- 
cation was a symbol of great distinction and 
superiority and, although it is more wide- 
spread today, it still carries this connotation. 
She wants her grand-children to be educated 
because of what it will mean to them socially 
and economically. 

Her attitude toward morals is largely in- 
fluenced by the opinions of those with whom 
she associates and, unlike some other mem- 
bers of the first generation who were inter- 
viewed, Mrs. Kennedy does not consider 
drinking, gambling, or pre- or extra-marital 
sex relations bad for men. She says they 
are sinful, of course, but that all humans 
must be expected to sin before they die. 
The important thing is to repent of one’s 
sins before it is too late. She thinks it 
wrong for women to smoke because in her 
group only “street-women” smoke. The 
same applies to drinking among women, 
although wine toddies and egg-nogs do not 
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come under the classification of drink. It is 
quite all right for men and women to play 
policy, for the risk is so slight that it could 
not be considered real gambling. Intoler- 
ance is a great sin; no one is perfect, and no 
one should attempt to judge the actions of 
others. If men drink, it is wrong to cun- 
demn them—as long as they do not cause 
their families any physical harm. 

As for sex relations, Mrs. Kennedy be- 
lieves that all boys should obey nature, 
though in moderation. When she was 
young, people married early, thus there was 
no need for much pre-marital indulgence ; 
now that people wait so long to marry, they 
need to have a little pleasure beforehand, as 
total abstinence is physically harmful. All 
married men will “step out” occasionally, 
and opposition to this will cause them to do 
it more frequently; it is best, therefore, to 
ignore such things and with age will come 
greater fidelity. The same rules do not 
apply to women, and Mrs. Kennedy sees no 
reason why they should, since women’s 
physical needs are not so excessive. 

It is evident that Mrs. Kennedy’s early 
experiences as an intimate part of a wealthy, 
cultured household left an indelible imprint 
upon her. She early acquired a tolerance 
not to be found among those whose habits 
of thinking are not so far removed from the 
primitive taboos. Her attitudes toward life 
were fashioned on the luxury and ease she 
had known early in life and she would not 
be content with the commonplace. When 
her children were quite young she carried 
these attitudes over to them and their early 
social environment was one of ambition and 
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striving. People were eagerly reaching out 
for cultural advantages—were going to. 
school, no matter what their ages; were be- 
coming teachers and ministers; and were 
even training for other professions. The 
community was experiencing the pleasures 
of freedom. As there were numerous acad- 
emies and colleges established for Negroes 
in this section of the south, a widespread 
sentiment toward education and progress. 
grew, and religion no longer occupied the 
foreground. 

Mrs. Kennedy’s children seem to share 
her tolerant attitudes. Mrs. Duncan goes 
to shows but does not dance because of her 
age. The younger daughter, who moved to 
Branton after her divorce and lives alone, 
has a “ boy friend’ who gives her presents 
of silk underwear, and she takes a “ shot of 
gin” at parties—but she never tells her 
mother about this. 

The adolescent boys are interested in 
athletics and think very little about girls. 
They were Boy Scouts until their troop 
languished; they are keen on honor, cour- 
tesy, and good sportsmanship. They attend 
Sunday-school because they always have, 
and they enjoy it, but they do not attend 
church often because the services are too 
long. They do not attend Christian En- 
deavor because “the fellows and girls there 
act so silly.” These lads were always so shy 
that little could be gained through inter- 
views, but.the writer’s observation of them 
tended to confirm their grand-mother’s esti- 
mate—that the boys are “just natural 
youngsters, who’ve gotten their share of 
whippings, but are all right so far.” 


The Public Relief Administrator as Interpreter 
E. B. Romig 


N° matter how brilliantly planned the 
public relief set-up may be, unless 
those affected by it understand it the scheme 
is nothing but sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal. The relief administrator has the 
important task of explaining what relief is 
all about and why to the three groups who 
need to know: the public, the client, and the 
relief employee. 
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In the first place there is the public—the 
taxpayer. He puts up the money being 
spent by our vast Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration, and he wants to know and is en- 
titled to know just how much of his money 
is being distributed each month and for 
what. The director of relief, therefore, must 
define for the taxpayer the principles under- 
lying relief grants, and show the principles 
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of estimating a budget deficiency—how need 
is determined by size of family and modified 
by income. The public must be reminded 
(the front page of the newspapers to the 
contrary notwithstanding) that most of our 
clients are honorable people; that only a 
small percentage are “ chiselers.” Against 
this trifling minority who would defraud the 
state by concealing bank and postal savings 
deposits, the laws in most states afford pro- 
tection. In Pennsylvania the law requires 
disclosure of deposits upon official request ; 
against the cheaters who fail to declare earn- 
ings from private industry there is the bul- 
wark of the Industrial Contact Department 
with a card in its file for every person em- 
ployed in the county ; for the relief recipient 
who refuses offered employment, there lies 
in wait the Review Committee composed of 
three good men and true in each county to 
decide whether, under the circumstances, he 
is entitled any longer to relief. 


Such information can be impressed upon 
the mind of the public by the executive’s 
presence at public meetings as evangel of the 
state’s program; by constant personal con- 
tact with leaders in public affairs; and by a 
systematic publicity campaign in the press— 
not canned copy from headquarters but a 
special article about once a week written 
around the local situation and especially in- 
volving local personalities. 

The multitude of relief recipients as well 
require a steady job of interpretation. It is 
a delicate business, this of giving food orders 
or cash to self-respecting citizens. It is an 
act of grace, to be performed only in a 
Biblically humble and contrite spirit and 
with an awareness of the dangers of working 
violence upon the American morale. The 
necessity for accurate statement as to the 
applicant’s income, if any, needs just the 
right emphasis ; it must be explained in just 
the right way that his automobile may be 
used only for seeking employment, for driv- 
ing to and from employment, or for trans- 
porting the necessities of life. There is also 
the gentle, possibly presumptuous reminder 
enclosed with a weekly clothing order that 
September school days are coming and that 
only two months remain for the family to 
provide necessary school clothing for the 
children. Not to mention the confusing task 
of asking him, after he has registered every 
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employable member of his family in the 
government employment agency, to register 
them all once again in another employment 
agency—the state or assignment section, 
The persuasiveness of genius is required in 
all these contacts, to restrain the client from 
running amuck and laying violent hands 
upon the goose that lays the golden egg. 

In addition, the executive director has the 
considerable responsibility of providing the 
client with a court of appeal where com- 
plaints—real or imaginary—concerning his 
treatment at the hands of investigator and 
supervisor may be registered. The harassed 
relief recipient must be informed where to 
make his appeal, whether before a complaint 
committee of the county board, or direct to 
the administrator, or to some other special 
committee; and whether it can be made in 
person or by letter. A control system will 
be set up, to check, classify, and answer com- 
plaints of every description, to spot neglect 
or injustice, and to correct it at the port of 
entry. It must be made possible, moreover, 
for the client to find it easy to interview 
every official or committee he desires to see 
and always to receive an attentive and re- 
spectful hearing. All these factors of inter- 
pretation are complicated and require all the 
administrator’s skill and diligence to assure 
the client that official scrutiny of his needs is 
not mechanical or impersonal. 


The fact that a third group is entitled 
to interpretation may be easily over-looked 
by the busy executive: the clerks, stenog- 
raphers, and typists—those forgotten men 
and women who do the routine clerical work 
of the relief offices. It is too easy to assume 
that their mere inclusion on the payroll finds 
them converted to the ideas and policies of 
the administration that pays their salary. 
The executive director may know what he 
wants to do and how he intends to do it, but 
his clerical staff may be as unfamiliar with 
his thoughts as an Eskimo unless he first 
performs the proper work of interpretation 
with them. All employees of the relief ad- 
ministration exert an unconscious but wide 
influence upon public opinion among the 
concentric circles of their acquaintance. 
Stubborn and puzzling opposition in a com- 
munity can sometimes be traced to the 
thoughtless comments or sarcastic attitude 
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of an uninformed stenographer over cards or 
teacups. If the investigators and clerical 
workers are to entertain accurate concepts 
of good social work, these concepts cannot 
be expected to be born in maturity like 
Athena from the head of Zeus. The execu- 
tive director will have to toil and plan to 
inculcate them. Administrative workers 
need to have drilled into them, quite as much 
as the public and the relief clientele, what 
the purposes of the administration are: what 
can and should be done for the under-privi- 


leged and exactly how the administration 
hopes to do it. 

This calls for an unending series of per- 
sonal contacts, conferences with supervisors, 
investigators, and clerks; and constant ex- 
planations and remonstrances as to specific 
case procedure. The vast relief program of 
the government is both benevolent and sane. 
It will stand up under the severest scrutiny ; 
but the co-operation so essential to its best 
administration demands continual definition 
and untiring interpretation. 


Exploratory Notes 
Francis H. McLean 


Family Case Work in Old Age 


Assistance 


UTH HILL, in her excellent paper at 

the 1935 National Conference of Social 
Work,’ pointed out the need for social case 
work skills in the rapidly developing field of 
old age assistance. The elderly pensioner 
who is already or might become a resident 
in the home of his son or daughter or other 
relative frequently needs help in working 
through not only his own individual prob- 
lems (such as occupational interests) but a 
complicated family relationship as well. In 
the past both public and private agencies 
have frequently accepted a proffered home 
with a relative as an easy way to meet the 
need of the elderly dependent ; but observa- 
tion and reflection are bringing recognition 
of serious family problems that may develop 
from such arrangements. 

We all know families in which either the 
mother or father has sought to control the 
children and who carries this role of ruler 
throughout life, even when the children have 
children of their own. The “ child” may be 
middle-aged, but he finds himself either 
submitting to dictation that he resents or in 
constant friction with his parent, his own 
wife, and too often with his children, be- 
cause of this parental dictatorship. Where 
an elderly person insists on playing this 


*“ Social Case Work as Applied to Old Age 
Assistance,” Tue Famiy, Oct., 1935, p. 170. For 
a bibliography on Care of the Aged (mimeo., free), 
address the Family Welfare Ass’n of America, 
130 E. 22d St., New York, N. Y. 
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dominant role, we may be doing inestimable 
harm to the whole family group by our easy 
acceptance of a traditional attitude as to 
duties toward parents. Where the elderly 
ruler is already in the home, the worker will 
have to call on all her professional resources 
to mitigate the evil results of a situation that 
cannot be changed. As a family case worker, 
with an understanding of the vital impor- 
tance of family relationships, she will be 
wary of initiating any plan for joint living 
until she has thoroughly explored earlier 
family-child relationship patterns. 

Even where the elderly person has filled 
only a normal parental role and the child 
has developed into a free and independent 
adult, there is still need to consider both the 
family and the old person before planning 
joint living arrangements. The relations of 
husband and wife, no matter how success- 
ful, are bound to be affected in some way by 
the presence of another person, particularly 
a person who will be identified emotionally 
with one or the other. Here there would 
seem to be a special need to understand not 
only the individual, but the interaction of a 
given group of personalities. Frequently 
the worker may find it almost impossible to 
get understanding that is sufficiently clear 
to warrant effective interpretation of what 
might seem to be desirable action : 


Mrs. B had lived for many years with her son- 
in-law. After her daughter’s death she had 
brought up the children. Her sonin-law seemed 
devoted to Mrs. B and wished her to continue to 
make her home with him. Mrs. B’s other daugh- 
ter, in another city, was quite able and willing to 
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give her mother a home, but was unwilling to con- 
tribute to her support in her present surroundings 
as she claimed that the son-in-law had used up her 
mother’s money, was mentally unstable, and alto- 
gether an unsuitable guardian. We would need to 
know a good deal more about Mrs. B and these 
two relatives before we could safely give her any 
help as to which plan would be better for her. 

There are, of course, some instances 
where it is the pension rather than the old 
person that is wanted by the family and in 
such situations case work skills are essential 
to protect the client from exploitation. 

Another traditional attitude is likely to 
handicap the worker with the aged. Given 
a satisfactory arrangement for joint living 
with child or other relative, the elderly per- 
son is frequently protected from all inde- 
pendence of action or participation in family 
activities. This attitude in itself creates a 
problem of discontent and maladjustment. 
Only the most helpless physically or men- 
tally are going to be content to sit in a cor- 
ner, and the bitterness growing out of the 
well-meant attempts of relatives to induce 
the old person to do nothing has often been 
the cause of developing real and new family 
problems. 

There is need to help both the family and 
the aged pensioner discover what kind of 
role, what kinds of responsibilities and in- 
fluences he as an individual may have in the 
home of a younger generation. In a world 
lamentably short of complete civilization, we 
should not ignore—even temporarily—the 
possible ways of real social usefulness of 
the competent old person. This has been 
worked out already in fine ways in some 
families, but the faulty thinking of the past 


stands in the way of it in many otherwise 
sensible families. In some of these the old 
folks’ pernicious interferences in wrong di- 
rections have created real difficulties even in 
instances where constructive thinking is still 
possible. In others, of course, the obvious 
solution would be for the old person to live 
by himself, retaining or developing some 
worthwhile interests. 

Mr. J, a man of culture and refinement, who 
had been accustomed to a high standard of living, 
lived next door to a son, and preferred being alone, 
wrapped up in memories of the past. The fur- 
nishings of his three-room apartment consisted 
mostly of antique furniture and hundreds of books, 
some of considerable value. Since the son was 
willing to give his father a home, should we en- 
courage Mr. J to give up his cherished solitude? 
Should we, in such a situation, consider other 
values than the financial? The final plan was for 
Mr. J to continue to live next door to his son, who 
was willing to help with food and incidentals, the 
agency to pay part of the rent. 


Families and old people must, of course, 
make their own plans with reference to sep- 
arate or joint living within the fiscal limits 
of grants. Nevertheless, the worker with 
the aged should recognize the possible re- 
sults of such plans and the part she may play 
in relation to them. The dynamic still exist- 
ing in a person in the old age group is an 
asset or a liability to be reckoned with and 
one whose outlets may be bettered with the 
help of the thinking and insight of a case 
worker. The social view of this dynamic is 
something that needs to find its way into 
the bones and nerves of people; it requires 
a change in the inbred folk traditions of our 
time. Here is a challenging and important 
field for the family case worker. 


Editorial Notes 


Ventures in Co-operative Thinking 


S social work clarifies its function and 
practice, we find increasing perception 

of the necessity for methods whereby each 
agency may integrate its thinking and plan- 
ning with that of others in a given com- 
munity. They may begin, as in some com- 
munities, with an attempt to clarify the 
functions of individual agencies, to prevent 
duplication and overlapping of services and 
to prevent confusion in the minds of the 


public—a confusion that is detrimental to 
those who are in need of service. If these 
are the sole objectives, however, the result 
falls short of the positive values that are not 
only desirable but essential for an effective 
community program. 

It is not enough to establish an occasional 
co-operative relation with one or another 
group in relation to an individual problem— 
the social services to individuals and families 
depend for their immediate effectiveness 
upon a continuing process of interplay. In 
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a few communities we have seen the estab- 
lishment of joint intake service for a group 
of case work agencies, with the apparent 
assumption that this device would in and of 
itself bring about effective working rela- 
tions. Frequently these projects have been 
abandoned after a brief experimental period 
with no evident recognition that the diffi- 
culty lay not in the device itself but in the 
fact that the device had preceded rather 
than followed the joint thinking necessary 
for its success. An experiment in joint in- 
take service may be helpful as an adjunct to 
other less tangible procedures for integrat- 
ing services and it may make a definite con- 
tribution to ways of meeting human needs in 
the community ; but its contribution will be 
dependent on a continuing process of ex- 
perimentation and evaluation. 

As we observe some of the attempts at co- 
ordinated planning now in operation in a 
number of communities we are keenly inter- 
ested both in the variety of methods utilized 
and in the results for the agencies and for 
the communities. The actual results in pre- 
vention of the much deplored overlapping of 
services are obvious and valuable both from 
the point of view of economy and from that 
of preventing confusion on the part of 
clients and the general public. Less obvious 
but of even greater value are two positive 
contributions that have some present and 
immense future possibilities. The first of 
these is an enriching of skills through the 
challenge to define in precise terms the serv- 
ice we are offering the community. The 
second lies in the still scarcely touched area 
of planning an effective community social 
program on the basis of needs and of serv- 
ices available to meet those needs. 

The variety of methods now going for- 
ward suggests that it is well to avoid the use 
of a pattern, no matter how good it may be. 
The process of joint thinking and planning 
must be determined by the size of the com- 
munity, the number of agencies, the stage of 
development of social thinking in the par- 
ticular community. Some factors the vari- 
ous methods do have in common-—they 
begin at a point of need that is recognized 
by all members of the co-operating groups, 
their essential procedure is that of group 
thinking, they are envisaged as long-time 
continuing processes. 
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In many communities the council of social 
agencies offers the necessary stimulation 
and framework for these activities. In one 
large city, for instance, a group of repre- 
sentatives from public and private family 
agencies has set itself to explore and define 
the field and function of family social work. 
They began with preparation by the group 
as a whole of a statement of the potential 
values of family life. Next they listed, 
again by means of group discussion, the 
threats and hazards of family life—which 
gives a pretty clear indication of those areas 
in which service to families is needed. A 
clarification of services to meet these needs 
will follow. The final step will naturally 
involve other social agencies in the com- 
munity. In other words, the current proc- 
ess is thought of as only a first step in the 
gradual clarification and co-ordination of 
services in that particular community. 

In contrast to this is the method in a city 
where the number of social agencies is small, 
the resources limited, and the challenge to 
make every effort bring maximum returns is 
paramount. Here a group of executives 
meets twice a month to discuss a number of 
case situations. On the basis of these dis- 
cussions they are gradually defining the re- 
sponsibility and function of the different 
agencies. Even more important, they are 
discovering the gaps in the social program 
as at present set up and responsibility for 
unmet needs is being assumed on an experi- 
mental basis by the agencies that seem at the 
moment best equipped to carry it. Whether 
the next step will be expansion of present 
facilities or development of new ones will be 
determined on the basis of the continuing 
case discussion and evaluation. 

Still more informal is the beginning in 
another small community where the staff of 
the public family agency asked the well 
qualified executive of the private agency to 
meet with them regularly to discuss their 
case problems. The case discussions have 
proven valuable enough to become an end in 
themselves but there is an even more impor- 
tant by-product: both agencies are coming 
to a common understanding of the essential 
needs of the community and of ways in 
which those needs may be effectively met— 
a point of departure for social planning. 

In a number of communities we find two 
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agencies—sometimes the public and private 
family agencies, sometimes the family and 
children’s agencies—meeting regularly and 
for the most part informally to discuss ques- 
tions of intake policy or co-operative serv- 
ice. In a few, some tentative working agree- 
ments have been put down on paper but with 
explicit recognition of the fact that they are 
experimental and subject to change as the 
process of clarification and understanding 
progresses. 

The most encouraging factor in these ven- 
tures is the clear acceptance of the need to 
begin with fundamentals. There seems little 
or no evidence of a desire to defend the 
status quo. Everything is open to question. 
There is no attempt to draw up a purely 
theoretical paper plan for agency set up, 
covering agency responsibilities, devices for 
integration, and so on. For the most part 
they are starting as they might if there were 
no existing social agencies, at least so far as 
any predetermined conclusions are con- 
cerned. They seem free of any sense of pos- 
sessiveness, of any jealousy as to traditional 
rights and prerogatives. There is a fresh- 
ness in their approach, a keen sense of ad- 
venture that bodes well for the ultimate use- 
fulness of their findings. Above all, these 
are joint voyages of discovery with no hint 
of authoritative smugness. 


Interpretation in Family Agencies 


ABE family agencies tending to swing 
over too far in terms of denying cer- 
tain practical services which they can give 
to individuals and of affirming a capacity to 
deal with the complex problems of emotional 
adjustment? This is the question which 
Miss Kasius asks and discusses in her paper 
in this issue of THe Famity.’ It is a 
timely subject, for there is evidence of an 
over-eagerness on the part of some family 
agencies to give expression to new aims in 
ways which may mislead the public, both as 
to what the agency is doing and what it is 
equipped to do. 

Miss Kasius does not deny the value of 
case work in dealing with attitudes and 
family relationships, but she believes that 


* See page 67. 


limitations of skill and knowledge should be 
recognized, and that the emphasis probably 
belongs still on the practical help, including 
material aid, which the agency continues to 
give, and which the general public can 
understand and appreciate. The moral is, 
in a word, do not over-sell. 

This paper by Miss Kasius is the first in 
a series which will result from the work of 
the Committee on Family Social Work 
Interpretation organized by the F.W.A.A. 
last December under the chairmanship of 
Miss Clare Tousley. The Committee is 
composed of case workers, executives, board 
members, and specialists in interpretation, 
thus giving representation to the various in- 
terests in a family agency. At the first 
meeting last fall, each member accepted par- 
ticular responsibility for dealing with one of 
the many aspects of interpretation. At the 
second meeting held a few weeks ago, re- 
ports were submitted by nineteen members 
dealing with such subjects as the rdle of the 
case worker in interpretation, special prob- 
lems of the public agency, newspaper pub- 
licity, use of special newspaper writers, 
exhibits, motion pictures, periodicals, rdle of 
board members in interpretation, and other 
special problems. 

As these reports are made available from 
time to time, they should constitute a col- 
lection which will provide a good perspective 
of interpretation in the family field, and a 
valuable source of information, criticisms, 
and ideas as evolved by workers giving time 
and thought to this important aspect of 
family social work. The Committee will re- 
port on its work at the Annual Meeting of 
the Association in Atlantic City, and will 
then make further plans for continuous 
functioning. 

There is a growing realization that inter- 
pretation is inherent in all the activities of 
the family agency, and therefore should not 
be departmentalized. It is particularly im- 
portant at this time of transition in family 
agency program that the gap which has 
long existed between what family social 
work actually is and what the public has 
been commonly told should be closed. Bridg- 
ing this gap is the chief aim of the Inter- 
pretation Committee. 


May, 1936, The Family 
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Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


HE Quest ror Corvo, by A. J. A. Symons 
(Macmillan): A fascinating account by a 
literary critic who, in his search for knowl- 

edge about an obscure novelist, evolves an inter- 
esting parallel to the case work method of explor- 
ing the problem. The book is the chronological 
record of Mr. Symons’ adventures in locating 
sources of information and of gradually recon- 
structing an extraordinary personality in the light 
of his discovered history. ($2.50 from THE 
FaMILy.) 


AMILY anp Society (A Study of the Soci- 

F ology of Reconstruction) : Carle C. Zimmer- 

man and Merle E. Frampton. 611 pp., 1935. 

D. Van Nostrand Company, New York, or THE 
Fami ty, $3.50. 


“This doctrine [Adam Smith’s theory of /aissez 
faire and its corollary, competition] convenient for 
the employer, pernicious for the workman in the 
factory, is rapidly substituting disturbance and dis- 
cord for stability and peace in the workshops. It 
contains the seeds of the ruin of Europe.” This 
abstract from Le Play’s judgment of the social 
significance of the modern science of economics is 
the keynote of this book. Its authors, like Le Play 
nearly a century ago, are not socialists, nor do they 
look toward the perfection of any co-operative 
system for the solution of the injustices and the 
conflicts of contemporary society. Like Le Play, 
their eyes are turned backward: the virtues of the 
society of the past, its face-to-face contacts be- 
tween employer and employee, its lack of great 
wealth, the nearness of the worker to the means of 
livelihood, and the concentration of economic func- 
tions within the family are the ideals toward which 
they would have us look for the cure of our present 
ills. 

The book really consists of several parts, bear- 
ing internal evidence of having been separately pre- 
pared and imperfectly brought together—with the 
result of numerous and irritating repetitions. But 
its various parts are consistent, all bearing upon 
the theme that the form of the family affects the 
character of society and that, of all family forms, 
the “stem family” is the best. The “stem family” 
is that type in which the family is tied to the soil, 
possessing the means of their subsistence within 
their own communities of primary contacts, prac- 
ticing primogeniture to protect inheritance from 
being dissipated, and giving birth to a large num- 
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ber of children, the younger members of which 
emigrate to other places to establish new families. 

The first part of the book is a discussion of this 
“stem family.” Parts two and four are descrip- 
tions of Le Play’s work and writings: part two 
deals with the method, extent, and philosophy of 
Le Play, and part four is a free translation and 
abstract of Le Play’s The Workers of Europe, 
published in 1879. Part three covers several 
American studies of family life, the major part a 
description of four Ozark families and the remain- 
der concerned with the inhabitants of a community 
in Massachusetts whose one factory had shut 
down, and how they adjusted themselves to unem- 
ployment. The general conclusion of these studies 
is that, if the family is well integrated and has 
land to which it may turn for its support, the 
foundations for a stable society are laid. 

The authors have made an invaluable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of Le Play and his work. 
No such material as they set before us is available 
to English speaking peoples. As much cannot be 
said for the rest of the book. Whether or not we 
agree with the hypothesis that the “stem family” 
is the ideal social structure—and this reviewer 
does not—the whole discussion is carried on in an 
atmosphere of unreality. The strong self-con- 
tained Ozark family may give some elements of 
contentment and stability to its members that the 
rest of the inhabitants of the United States have 
lost. The possession of plots of ground may have 
saved some Massachusetts family from “going on 
relief.” But society is moving on. The Ozark 
family is disappearing. The laborer with a plot of 
ground is disappearing. Industry is tyrannical in 
its demands, and when it needs workers it cannot 
wait until they have planted beans or harvested 
their potato crop. Roads, industrialized farming, 
the agricultural colleges, the nature of our indus- 
trial organization are destroying the isolation of 
the American Highlanders, and within a few gen- 
erations they will be subjects of historical research. 
We are in the midst of an industrial evolution 
growing in size, in complexity and in its demands 
upon contemporary man. Its problems will not be 
solved by attempting to ignore them or by assum- 
ing that the direction of evolution can be reversed. 
This is not to say that the present is better than 
the past. It is to insist that we are dwelling in 
the Twentieth Century, that the new problems 
require that they be faced squarely and not ignored. 
Otherwise we shall be as puzzled children crying 
for the moon. F. J. Bruno 

Washington University 

















HE Onto Poor Law anp Its ADMINISTRA- 

tion: Aileen Elizabeth Kennedy. Appen- 

dices with Selected Decisions of the Ohio 
Supreme Court edited by Sophonisba P. Breckin- 
ridge. 233 pp., 1934. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, or THe Fairy, $2.00. 


“In each Commonwealth the fabric of the pub- 
lic charitable institutions rests upon the quicksands 
of the poor law which few study and probably 
none understands.” This sentence from Amos G. 
Warner, quoted in the present volume, is a key to 
the importance of this study of the Ohio poor law. 
At a time when the federal government is intent 
upon withdrawing from “this business of relief,” 
it is valuable to have the searchlight played upon 
the “sinking sands” of the poor law which is the 
only refuge available to most of the thousands now 
branded as “ unemployable.” 

The poor laws, as Edith Abbott points out in 
her introductory note, rest upon the sound prin- 
ciple of the state’s responsibility for those who 
cannot maintain themselves. But this beneficent 
principle has been all but smothered in its Eliza- 
bethan swaddling clothes and its successive layers 
of legislative and judicial legalism. 

Miss Kennedy has patiently and competently 
traced out the main paths in the maze of the Ohio 
poor laws—the early territorial and state laws, 
the place of the county poor houses and infirm- 
aries, the relation of the family law to the poor 
law, “a century of litigation in the Ohio Supreme 
Court,” the opinions of the Attorney General, and 
temporary changes in legislation forced by the 
depression. The appendix, edited by Miss Breck- 
inridge, which constitutes about half of the book, 
contains the present poor law; a list of Ohio laws 
relating to the poor and a list of judicial decisions 
under these laws; and selected decisions of the 
Supreme Court and opinions of the Attorney 
General. 

Obviously no study of laws and legal interpre- 
tations alone can give a complete picture of poor 
relief in a state. The people who administer the 
law and the way they administer it are, in practice, 
as important as the actual provisions of the law. 
Broader studies, such as the recent one in Penn- 
sylvania,! are immensely important, but they pre- 
sent tremendous practical difficulties, require a vast 
amount of field work, and entail expense beyond 
the resources of all except generously budgeted 
and well-staffed research agencies. 

In any case, the makers of a study have a clear 
right to delimit their field as they deem best. The 
present volume is a thorough and scholarly analy- 
sis of the poor laws in an important state. It 


Poor Relief Administration in Pennsylvania. 
State Department of Welfare, Harrisburg, 1934, 
303 pp. 
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makes clear the task that Ohio and many another 
state must face if these medieval systems of 
“ pauper relief” are to be transformed into modern 
programs of adequate public assistance for those 
who cannot maintain themselves. 
ArTHUR DUNHAM 
Institute of the Health and Social Sciences, 
University of Michigan, Detroit 


ONTEMPORARY American INstituTIons: 
A Sociological Analysis: F. Stuart Chapin, 
423 pp., 1935. Harper & Brothers, N. Y,, 

or THe Famiry, $2.75. 


It is, perhaps, as unfair for a social worker to 
review the work of a professor of sociology as 
for a mining engineer to pass judgment on the 
writings of a geologist. However, in this case 
there is slight opportunity for the old controversy 
between the devotees of pure and applied science. 
Of the twenty chapters in Professor Chapin’s ex- 
cellent book, at least ten (chapters 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 
10, 13, 14, and 15) will be of as immediate practical 
importance to the hard pressed social worker of 
today as they will be of permanent interest to the 
students of sociology. 

The other chapters deal mainly with the ques- 
tion of to what éxtent sociological material lends 
itself to accurate mathematical measurement. This 
difficult and important question has less immediacy 
for the social worker than for the sociologist, and 
the writer of this review does not deem himself 
competent to pass judgment on these portions of 
the book. 

In Professor Chapin’s own words, “ The chief 
emphasis in this book has been on the structural 
patterns of social institutions local govern- 
ment, local politics, the family, the school, and the 
church.” He devotes but four pages to local social 
welfare agencies but quotes at length for 45 pages 
extracts from Margaretta Williamson’s two books, 
The Social Worker in Child Care and Protection 
and The Social Worker in Group Work. He 
defines the rdle of the case worker as that of one 
who “weaves anew the damaged fabric of social 
relations.” 

Those who place great value on the importance 
of local institutions and local units of government 
as opposed to centralized direction and control 
will find great aid and comfort from Professor 
Chapin. He devotes two chapters to a sympathetic 
and masterly analysis of the New Deal and draws 
from sociological sources convincing arguments 
why the spontaneous, stimulating, and experimental 
growth of New Deal agencies should now be fol- 
lowed by a period of integration and consolidation 
of gains in which emphasis should be on decentrali- 
zation and on preserving the “primary,” face-to- 
face contacts of local government. 


May, 1936, The Family 
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For the dangers of bureaucracy, he urges a pro- 
fessional rather than a “ proprietary-parochial ” 
attitude with career-service based on the British 
experience. He ably defends experts, professors, 
and “braintrusters” in government but argues 
against social planning on a large scale for far 
goals and in favor of short-term planning and 
“reconstruction in a bit-by-bit sequence” as the 
only type of planning our public opinion and folk- 
ways can accept. The plight of the scientific 
liberal, attacked on both flanks by the ardent re- 
former and the reactionary, is well depicted. 

Perhaps the most useful part of the book to 
social workers who have recently begun work under 
government is Professor Chapin’s analysis of local 
political institutions and his graphic representation 
of the inter-relation “ between the legalistic pattern 
of government, the quasi-legal pattern of party 
government, and the extra-legal pattern of the 
invisible government.” For the disillusioned citizen 
who loses faith in democratic government when the 
public fails to return a reform administration to 
power, he has constructive advice. He urges that 
we seek to understand more frankly “the sub- 
merged structure of politics” and that we use 
political parties in their entirety to improve the 
efficiency of government functions. The four 
specific steps he outlines for this effort should be 
taken to heart by every good citizen and social 
worker. 

CLARENCE KING 
New York School of Social Work 


NTERNAL Micration IN THE UNITED STATES: 
C. Warren Thornthwaite. 52 pp., 1935. 
University of Pennsylvania Press or THE 

Famiy, $1.00. 


This is the first in the series of the Study of 
Population Redistribution under the auspices of 
the Industrial Research Department of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce of the University 
of Pennsylvania. It deals with interstate migra- 
tion in the United States, migration by counties, 
age selection in rural-urban migration, and year-to- 
year changes of population. The state-of-birth 
and age-group data of the census and vital statis- 
tics supply the main basis for the study except the 
last section, which uses school records. 

The movements of population for the United 
States from decade to decade are treated, and by 
an interesting series of maps the directions of these 
movements are vivified. The shift of the native 
whites has been predominantly westward, while 
that of the Negro has been from state to state 
northward. The county migrations reveal a con- 
centration in the most favored sections. The rural- 
urban movement has been a long continued migra- 
tion, and has caused the urban proportion of our 
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population to rise from 28 per cent in 1880 to 56 
per cent in 1930. Regardless of the strong counter- 
movement caused by the depression, there was a 
net loss of over 8,000,000 people from the farms 
to the cities for the decade ending in 1930. Young 
people have predominated in the migration, and for 
the decade of 1920-30 females exceeded males by 
22 per cent. 

Despite minor defects, such as a confusion re- 
sulting from the inconsistent use of the terms 
migration, immigration, and emigration, and the 
dearth of material, the study is well worth while. 
It does point out general movements of our popu- 
lation, and it reveals the inadequacy of our census 
data for the study of migration. In view of the 
efforts of the Resettlement Adiministration, such 
studies are exceedingly valuable, for it is dangerous 
to attempt to re-place people without a knowledge 
of past movements of population. 

H. G. Duncan 
University of Colorado 


URSERY Epucation, THEORY AND PRAc- 

TicE: William E. Blatz, Dorothy Milli- 

champ, Margaret Fletcher. 365 pp., 1935. 
William Morrow and Co., Inc., New York, or 
Tue Famtiry, $3.50. 


“A nursery school is a formally organized insti- 
tution for beginning the education of children in 
an efficient manner at an age when they should 
start to learn certain social skills and attitudes 
which they can’t learn at home ’’—is the theory of 
nursery education presented in this volume by three 
able and experienced workers in the field. It gives 
a detailed picture of how this theory works out in 
practice in the nursery school of St. George’s 
School for Child Study, University of Toronto, 
Canada. 

The book is divided into four major sections: 

Routine—periods in which the child is learning 
personal care, such as how to wash and dress him- 
self, and how to satisfy adequately the bodily needs 
of eating, sleeping, and elimination. 

Work and Play Habits—result from the other 
main period of a nursery school day—free activity, 
during which the child is developing general abili- 
ties and interests through self-expression. 

Social Adjustment of the Pre-school Child— 
the importance of which the authors indicate by 
saying that a child’s first social experiences are as 
important to his later social poise as early routine 
play habits are to his later material adjustment. 

Emotional Development of the Pre-school Child— 
to check chaotic emotional behavior and redirect 
attention and energies into constructive channels. 

The pre-school child’s diet is clearly and simply 
presented with sample menus and recipes and direc- 
tions for food preparation. 

The role of the adult is stressed throughout all 
sections of the book. One can’t help but be im- 
pressed with the high degree of training and per- 
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sonality necessary for work with young children. 
With such standards as are here presented there 
must be difficulty in securing a personnel for the 
field. 

This is a more complete and exhaustive treat- 
ment of the subject than most social workers will 
find time or interest to explore. It is best adapted 
to the practicing nursery school worker who has 
time and an interest in comparing the practice with 
which she is familiar with the practice and philos- 
ophy of the Canadian school. 

Marcaret G. Benz 
Family Consultation Bureau, 
Teachers College, New York 


OME-Scuoot RELATIONS: PHILOSOPHY AND 
Practice: Sara E. Baldwin and Ernest G. 
Osborne. 142 pp., 1935. Progressive Edu- 

cation Association, New York, or THE FAmMILy, 
$1.00. 


This is a rarely important book for the whole 
family welfare field—both in its suggestions for 
imaginative use of community participation in the 
development of individuals and in its description 
of current educational methods. 

Part I is a study of six schools where home- 
school relationships have been intensively de- 
veloped—describing their organization, curriculum, 
and methods of parent participation; Part II dis- 
cusses the implications of such relationships and 
the possible lines of advance. The material is 
challenging and never fails to point out that the 
result least desired is any following of a pattern— 
no matter how good—in organization of parents’ 
associations, co-operation of parents in school 
projects, and so on. 

The whole educational problem of today and the 
relation of education to home and community 
emerge from this specific material. Education 
cannot proceed apart from the life pulsing around 
it; life is now unusually complex and preparation 
for taking a role in it calls for a conscious partici- 
pation and responsibility by the child’s parents. 
The schools themselves are demanding their co- 
operation—not only in the problem case but in 
relating education to life—through advice on the 
curriculum and even on school administration. 

The form of participation—through parents’ 
associations, clerical or other work at the school, 
study groups, and so on—is not so important as the 
spirit; open-minded discussion of mutual problems 
and leadership in both school and parents’ groups 
toward adequate and flexible curricula based on 
knowledge of the development of children are the 
desiderata. 

To workers, board, and committee members of 
family agencies, apart from their interest in the 
subject as citizens, this volume has special values. 





As part of the environment of the home and the 
family it behooves us to know something about 
home-school relationships and about the theories 
and experiments in linking education to the life of 
today and tomorrow. 
Francis H. McLean 
Family Welfare Association of America 


To Read or to Use 


Reports and Publications of the Private Civic 
and Social Service Agencies of Chicago makes 
accessible to the research worker a complete listing 
of the publications and material available—both in 
libraries and agencies in Chicago. In addition to 
an alphabetical index, the agencies listed are 
grouped under function, and there is also a subject 
index—making it possible to locate material with a 
minimum of difficulty. ($2, from the Univ. of 
Chicago Bookstore, 5802 Ellis Ave., Chicago, III.) 


Why Abandoned Buildings Should Be Demol- 
ished ought to be self-evident—but the Tenement 
House Committee of the New York Charity Or- 
ganization Society has found 2,441 buildings in the 
five boroughs of New York City that “are a 
moral, social, and health menace,” and whose “ re- 
moval would provide light, air, and perhaps play 
space for adjacent buildings.” Other cities that 
have suffered from the collapse of the building 
boom of the 1920’s will be interested in this graphic 
appeal for demolition of dangerous buildings. 
(Free, from the Charity Organization Society, 105 
E. 22d St., New York, N. Y.) 


Good References on Parent Education will direct 
you to material on the history, objectives, methods, 
and programs of parent education. (Free, Bibli- 
ography No. 44, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. C.) 


Directory of Psychiatric Clinics in the United 
States, 1936, has just been issued. (50¢, from The 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, Inc., 
50 West 50th Street, New York, N. Y.) 


The Summer Institute of Euthenics for the study 
of the family will hold its eleventh session at 
Vassar College from July 12 to August 13, 1936. 
Leaders in the field of family and adult education 
will offer courses, lectures, and discussions on 
problems of the modern American family, parent 
education leadership, mental hygiene, physiology 
and nutrition, household technology, interior deco- 
ration, child development, education and guidance. 
Parents who attend may enroll children two to 
eight years old in the Institute school for children. 
Social workers and teachers will find a summer 
at the Institute of great value in their further 
study of family relationships. For full informa- 
tion write the Director, Institute of Euthenics, 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 
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